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Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Rear Admiral—and Peace Worker! 


When a Rear Admiral insists upon a 
non-military funeral, that’s news. But 
Rear Admiral Samuel McGowan, who 
died on last Armistice Day of a heart 
attack at the age of sixty-four, was no 
commonplace officer or man. In writing 
one of the most vigorous anti-war articles 
ever set in type to express his favorite hope 
of a popular referendum to prevent war, 
which he prepared for the member papers 
of the Nofrontier News Service, he dwelt, 
in his personal correspondence, on his sin- 
cere abhorrence of war and war-makers. 
He never lost his faith in the fundamental 
desire of the masses for world peace, and 
blamed politicians and militarists for 
policies which led to war. When a peace 
group asked him to write something, 
apologizing for their inability to pay him 
for his task, he promptly replied in the 
brusque speech of a military man coupled 
with the self-denial of a Gandhi: ‘‘Never 
had any money, never wanted any, never 
will have any, don’t want any now.” 

Rear Admiral McGowan served as pay- 
master general and chief supply officer 
of the navy during the World War. He 
made a record for devotion. But his post- 
war disillusionment was as keen as that 
of any youth who went to war honestly 
believing he would safeguard democracy 
and peace, and he never minced words 
when it came to anti-peace policies. He 
held not a shred of the conventional mili- 
tary leader’s faith in securing peace by 
preparedness, relying, instead, on the 
upbuilding of public opinion against war 
and the exercise of the ballot to express 
a popular verdict before the country should 
have the right to go to war. 

William Lloyd Garrison, in the early 
days of the American peace movement, 
used to complain bitterly of the presence 
in peace meetings, by invitation, of military 
officers. He felt that if the peace programs 
to be adopted were to mean anything in 
the nature of a serious threat to war, 
officers would not come. But he would 
have to spike his guns of criticism before 
a man like ‘Sammy’? McGowan. He would 
have said, as those who knew the Admiral 
had come to say, ‘‘Would there were more 
like this one!”’ 

Admiral McGowan died, as perhaps he 
would have chosen to die, on Armistice 
Day. Nothing could have better sym- 
bolized his chief life interest in his later 
years, his hope, his longing. 

* ok 
Gifts for the League’s New Home 


The new League of Nations buildings, 
regardless of the political turmoil round 
about on the European continent, are 
ready for the interior furnishings and 
equipment. 

The “regulation” furnishings are to be 
in keeping with the simplicity of the 
exterior, but there are to be gifts from 


governments and interested individuals, 
as in the case of the International Labor 
Office building opened up in 1926. 

A number of these gifts have already 
been proffered and accepted. Australia 
is offering wood of which the presidential 
table and furniture in the Assembly Hall 
will be made. Colombia and Peru (whose 
dispute over Leticia was settled by the 
League) are contributing a bronze table 
with inscriptions from the speeches of 
Bolivar. . 

India is giving a set of furniture for the 
room of the Assembly’s president. Holland 
will furnish and decorate the Secretary- 
General’s room. Persia, appropriately 
enough, has decided to present carpets 
for several purposes. There will be many 
questions up on those carpets! 

The Woodrow Wilson Foundation has 
donated $25,000 which will be devoted to 
monumental bronze doors at the main 
entrance of the Assembly Hall; and Mr. 
Edward A. Filene of Boston has provided 
for the apparatus to equip the Assembly 
Hall with the same system of simultaneous 
telephonic translations he previously con- 
tributed to the present inadequate meeting 
place of the League Assembly and the 
Labor Conference. 

* * 


British Peace Workers 


Organized to deal specifically with the 
relation of the church, industry, labor, and 
education to the menace of new war, the 
annual autumn conference of the No More 
War Movement, probably the largest 
and most effective peace organization, 
exclusive of federations, in Great Britain, 
has adopted some official resolutions which 
not merely point the way toward con- 
structive anti-war activity, but reveal the 
state of peace opinion among the member- 
ship of this important body. Significant 
agreement could not be obtained from the 
industrial section, but on labor and re- 
ligion, in particular, unusually vigorous 
stands were taken. 

The “retreat of the Labor Party from 
its position officially adopted in 1938 at 
Hastings’? was condemned, schemes for 
so-called ‘‘collective security” involving 
sanctions were held dangerous, and peace 
workers were urged to struggle for dis- 
armament by example, along with indi- 
vidual and collective war resistance. 

* * 


“"We Must Love War’’ 


Japanese papers in Manchuria are wag- 
ing a campaign for war against the Soviet 
Union. An article in the Charbin Shimbun 
states: ‘“Nine-tenths of the Japanese popu- 
lation in Manchuria want war. All possible 
sacrifices must be made in preparation; for 
example, even three-year-old children, 
when they are playing war games, should 
learn how to handle a gun and saber, and 
it must be impressed upon them that war 
is enjoyable, and that we must love war.” 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Disciples Recover Their Dynamic 


OST, groping, uncertain as to whether they had 

a mission, a large body of churches called 

Disciples or Christians has moved on into the 

pure air and bright sunlight of confidence and cer- 
tainty. 

That story ought to be enormously interesting 
and helpful to other bodies of Christians running 
around in circles, or slipping back in stoicism, or 
calling for light. There is more than one such group 
in Christendom today. 

Kelly O’Neall tells the story of the Disciples in 
The Christian Evangelist of St. Louis for November 29, 
1934. Mr. O’Neall says that a church is not different 
in one respect from an individual. ‘‘The dynamic 
which makes for its success and its progress comes 
from its sense of destiny.” If a man comes to feel that 
destiny is not calling him to the fulfillment “‘of some 
unique, special purpose in life, he is finished.’”’ He 
may live happily, he may do useful work, but as a 
leader he is done for. It is exactly that way with an 
aggregation of men in a church. 

In some churches according to O’Neall the sense 
of destiny is tied up with some unique idea, as in the 
case of the Seventh Day Adventists, which in their 
minds is highly important to the spiritual life. In 
others, like the Methodist or Southern Baptist 
churches, it may come from sheer size and sense of 
power, and conviction that a thing so big is needed 
for mankind. 

Other churches, notably Catholic and Lutheran, 
with sacramentarian views and holding themselves 
custodians of salvation in some supernatural way, 
never will have the slightest trouble with a sense of 
destiny until the viewpoint that they represent is 
modified by this changing world. 

Now, according to Mr. O’Neall, churches generally 
do not lose a sense of destiny because they become less 
religious or intelligent. They may in fact become more 
intelligent and religious. The intelligence and true 
piety may be the cause of ending the old distinctive 
sense of mission. They may see that the thing they 
were standing for has had its day or has been super- 
seded by something nobler. But if a growth in good- 
ness and in intelligence makes a church go out of 


business that is a serious matter, not merely for the 
church but for the common cause. As Mr. O’Neall 
puts it: “It is a fine gesture of sacrificial unselfishness 
for a religious body to be willing to lose its identity, 
but let it be assured before it acts upon that willingness 
that the human power and spiritual idealism which it 
possesses are not to be utterly dissipated.” 

An old religious paper of 1842 spoke of the Dis- 
ciples as overspreading the West. The present writer, 
entering the ministry thirty-six years ago, was told 
that the Disciples were the fastest growing church in 
the country. Mr. O’Neall asserts this to be true; 
from an obscure handful in the first part of the 
nineteenth century the Disciples grew to be the fifth 
in size among Protestant churches. Their deep sense 
of mission came from an overpowering conviction that 
they possessed three things that the world needed: “‘the 
simplest interpretation of the Bible, the pattern of the 
original apostolic church, and the method by which 
the divided Body of Christ could be made one.” “‘No 
name but the Christian name,”’ they said, “‘no creed 
but the Bible.”’ It was mightily effective. 

In the first quarter of the second century of their 
history, Mr. O’Neall says, in substance, “a vast 
tragedy” fell upon the Disciples. This must be re- 
cently, for their second century began in 1927. There 
came an almost “complete dissipation of our sense 
of destiny.”” Humane and simple exposition of scrip- 
tures and doctrine? “It became the common possession 
of practically all more or less modern minded Chris- 
tians.”’ Of course the Disciples had their bats who 
insisted that their distinctive contribution was more 
needed than ever, but the church as a whole knew 
better. So with their other contentions. Their inter- 
national conventions revealed ‘‘impotency’’ and 
“confusion,” resulting directly from a loss of the 
sense of destiny. The conventions struggled with the 
problem, the boards sat around tables and talked, and 
all kinds of log-rolling procedures were set into oper- 
ation to save the day. Some leaders buried themselves 
in institutionalism and refused to admit anything 
wrong. Some turned back to literalism for salvation, 
but a clear fact was “‘the steadily declining loyalty 
and enthusiasm of the rank and file of our people.”’ 
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“Our leaders,” says O’Neall, “within recent years 
have shown considerable similarity to Captain Jenks 
of the Horse Marines, who mounted his horse and rode 
off rapidly in every direction.’ We fear some denomi- 
national papers edited not a thousand miles from the 
present sanctum have done much the same. But now, 
if Kelly O’Neall is an accurate reporter, something has 
happened to the Disciples. The national convention 
just held in Des Moines showed it. Of it Mr. O’Neall 
says: “The convention which just closed at Des 
Moines was different. This convention was not a 
convention of organizational reports and muffled 
deliverances giving the impression that the main 
purpose was to keep as far as possible from disagree- 
ment with everyone and to smother down some 
smouldering conflagration. There was a new mood 
upon us. It was expressed in outspoken and unequivo- 
cating utterances both conservative and liberal, and 
it was reflected in a fellowship that seemed to assume 
that we need not agree with one another to be brothers 
and friends in a common cause. There was something 
about the Des Moines convention that sent us away 
wondering if we Disciples are about to recover our lost 
dynamic.” 

In what did this show itself? A new creed? No. 
A new slogan? No. A new five-year plan or drive? 
No. The Disciples found the new dynamic in a vision 
of the greatness of the common Christian task and in 
the need of every laborer and group of laborers in the 
world to do the work. 

He analyzes what happened at Des Moines as 
follows. He says it was not something new, but some- 
thing as old as humanity. The whole convention was 
in the grip of a sane and rational mysticism—not “‘a 
nice and sentimental piety,” but a realistic sense that 
God was ready with the dynamo if they were ready 
with the wires. 

What they felt at Des Moines was not something 
different from what Presbyterians need or Unitarians 
need. With the Disciples, however, it did not have 
to be different in order to be thrilling and commanding. 
Then with this experience came a new understanding 
of primitive Christianity and a hope that they, the 
Disciples, might lead the world ‘in capturing the spirit 
that Jesus left with the apostles modernized and made 
practical for our own day.” 

Finally this writer of the Disciples says: ‘More 
encouraging, however, than either of the foregoing, 
was the disposition manifested both by the leaders and 
the rank and file at Des Moines to plant the main issue 
of Christianity where it belongs, right in the middle 
of the need of human life. Moreover, it was apparent 
that the true emphasis of the Christian ethic was to be 
placed, not on the side issues of the minor decencies 
and niceties, but upon the fundamental demand for 
the recognition of the sacredness of human personality.” 

Like the primitive Christians, the Disciples sensed 
a mission to the common man. It was something 
nobler than the Marxian class struggle. It was “re- 
lentless gentleness,’ not Marxian belligerency, in its 
demand for a nobler social order. 

It may be that these Disciples are still floundering. 
It sounds to us, however, as if they were out of the 
morass, on solid ground, and headed for the City of 
God. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SUNDAY 


N the calendar of co-ordinated denominational 
| activities put out by Dr. Etz for 4935, there is. 
just one special day for January. It is Young 
People’s Sunday, and it comes January 20. The week 
before is Young People’s Week. Dr. Etz suggests 
for the month emphasis upon basic Christian virtues. 
like honesty, love, compassion, sacrifice, forgiveness. 
All this fits Young People’s Day. To get in order to 
give is the business of young people. To find out the 
joy of getting and the joy of giving is one of the great- 
est experiences of life. The Y. P. C. U. is for soul 
culture, and that culture comes through education and 
through service. There are many ways of celebrating 
Young People’s Day, but every church should find 
one way that fits the needs of its own young people. 


* * 


THE SUPREME COURT DECISION ON 
COMPULSORY DRILL 


NANIMOUSLY the Supreme Court holds that 
refusal to bear arms is not a constitutional 
right, and that the two sons of Methodist 

ministers dropped from the University of California 
for refusal to take military training have no case. The 
whole matter is up to the law-making branch of the 
government. If government through statute says 
religious groups having conscientious objections to 
war service may be excused through due process of law, 


they may be excused. If government fails to say so, 


or says otherwise, they will not be excused. If a citizen 
says that he has conscientious objections to bearing 
arms, he may say that he has conscientious objections. 
to paying taxes in war time, and government will break 
down. This is law. It is highest law for today. It must 
be respected as law, and the liberals on the Supreme 
Court concur in it. 

James Luther Adams in a signed editorial in The 
Christian Register wisely charts the course for all of us 
who believe that military drill in colleges should be 
optional. To him the Court, far from making a final 
settlement of the matter, has indicated the way for 
friends of peace to act. He says in part: 


The constitutional issue involved is: Can the 
Federal Government exempt a student in a state uni- 
versity from military drill? It was hoped by many 
people, apparently, that since the Constitution sanc- 
tions immunity from military service in time of war it 
might also give immunity from compulsory college drill. 
The Court observes, however, that, although exemption 
from military service in time of war rests on the consti- 
tutional right of religious liberty, the privilege of the 
conscientious objector to avoid bearing arms comes not 
from the Constitution but from the Acts of Congress. 
Moreover, immunity from compulsory military training 
in a state university may be granted only by the stat>, 
because the privilege of attending the university comes 
not from Federal sources but is given by the state. 

Now if the authority for requiring compulsory 
training in the state university belongs to the university 
trustees or the state legislature, the proper method of 
abolishing compulsory drill is fairly obvious. The crea- 
tion of an effective public opinion against it in the various 
states is all that is needed. For this reason, the students 
of the University of Ohio are well within their rights in 
making plans now for “a new campaign for optional 
drill,” and it is to be hoped that students and citizens 
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in California and in other states will follow their example 
without delay. Indeed, progress has already been made 
in this direction. Some of the churches have taken an 
active part in arousing public opinion. The Unitarians 
at their annual meeting in May of this year, it will be 
recalled, passed a resolution against compulsory military 
training in the schools. But, most important of all, as far 
back as 1923 military courses were made optional in the 
University of Wisconsin; and with the current semester, 
after a fight of nine years, military drill has ceased to be 
compulsory at the University of Minnesota. 

The Supreme Court decision actually clears the 
way for reform. Surely, the churches in California and in 
other states will meet the challenge that is thrust before 
them. It may, perhaps, be assumed that the students 

- themselves in the state colleges will be able to muster up 
at least as much of a protest against compulsory drill as 
they have in recent years against compulsory chapel. 
Indeed, until they do, we must conclude that they have a 
far more persistent antipathy for college chapel than they 
have for military drill. But, obviously, the heaviest 
responsibility for effective action lies upon those parents 
in the country who, sensing ‘‘a duty to a moral power 
higher than the state,’ as Chief Justice Hughes once 
expressed it, should persuade other universities and 
legislatures to follow the good examples of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. 

To us it seems clear that two great obligations 
rest upon Christians in relation to government. One 
is to sense clearly the importance of government to 
progress, and to do all in our power to inculcate not 
only respect for government but love of government. 

The other is to put loyalty to conscience, which is 
loyalty to God, above everything else, and if conflict 
between the two things ever comes, to decide for God 
and cheerfully take the consequences. 

* x 


WORLD OPINION AND SYMPATHY 


ORLD opinion and sympathy were all for 
Jugoslavia when an assassin struck down her 
ruler. Any nation that could be accused of 

fomenting conditions that breed terrorism, of sympa- 
thizing with terrorists, felt the force of public indig- 
nation. 

Then suddenly everything changed. Jugoslavia 
banished some 27,000 Hungarians resident within her 
borders. The correspondents who flew to the frontier 
reported the tragedy and suffering—the people driven 
from homesteads that their families had occupied for 
generations, the mothers with new-born babes, the 
old folks, scarce able to travel, the children lost en 
route, and all the misery of soul and body associated 
with a trek of refugees. Instantly world sympathy 
swung away from Jugoslavia. Instantly Hungary 
got it. 

No nation since the war has had more acclaim and 
good will than Czechoslovakia. No foreign minister 
has stood higher than Benes. But at the moment of the 
deportations Benes stood up and said bluntly, Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania as well as Jugoslavia will fight 
if anybody lifts a hand against the Jugoslavs. Again 
the world began to reconsider matters. All three 
nations profited by the dismemberment of Hungary. 
The Jugoslavs got many of the Croats. The King of 
Jugosalvia ended the constitution, made himself 
dictator, and bore down heavily on the Croats within 
his dominions. Croats took his life in revenge. 


_ Itis asad and tragic business all around. Every 
time a nation wrongs another, it hates the other more 
intensely. With a guilty conscience it jumps in alarm. 

The bright spots in present-day Balkan history 
are these: The public opinion of the world makes itself 
felt. In the League of Nations it has a channel of 
expression. Men know that there is a mighty difference 
between right and wrong. 


* ** 


A CONVALESCENT WANTS THE LEADER 


UNIVERSALIST minister came to 16 Beacon 
Street Thursday of last week to tell us how 
much a life-long Universalist, now on the wel- 

fare list and convalescing from an operation, misses 
her Leader. Payment for her subscription long overdue, 
her name had been dropped. The minister is poor 
himself, or he would have subscribed for her. The 
subscription clerk pointed to the list of people in 
arrears whom we are carrying. It seemed absolutely 
wrong to carry another one. But she said, ‘‘Will not 
somebody make a Christmas gift of the Leader to this 
woman?” And we say: Will not twenty people make 
Christmas gifts to other cases just as appealing? We 
have the names. Will some of our friends send the 


dollars? 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“If we can get by the plebiscite in the Saar,” 
statesmen have been saying, ‘‘the greatest danger of 
war will be over.’”’ The treaty between France and 
Germany settling the question of coal in the Saar basin 
is a Christmas gift to the world. 


One of the amusing things in the world of religion 
is the eager denial of liberals that they are liberals, 
their dissertations upon “the decline of liberalism,” 
and the complacency with which they take shelter 
behind the word “‘realism.” 


“Modern man faces this dilemma,” says Professor 
Farmer of Hartford: “It is enormously difficult for 
him to conceive of anything beyond this life, and he is 
utterly unable to make anything fully satisfactory out 
of this life unless he does.” 


From P. M. Silloway of Windham, Montana, we 
have received a remarkable article, ‘Universalism in 
Parable,’ which we shall publish next week, and which 
our people must not miss. 


“An institution” (war) says Dr. Perkins, “which 
nobody wants, from which nobody derives any bene- 
fit, and for which nobody is willing to take responsi- 
bility, is not inevitable.” 


“Tf we crack up,” said Ulm as he and his comrades 
took off from the Golden Gate for Australia, “we will 
face it with a grin.”’ God rest their souls. They have 
enriched us all. 


They named the babe J esus, which in the Hebrew 
means “God saves.’’ Nail that thought up for the 
Christmas time. 
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Samuel Pepys Goes to Church 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


Game) HERE are times when a man’s faith in the 
ay & 6) possibility of human nature ever being 

x changed is rudely shaken. Such a time 
SEs comes whenever one has the time to indulge 
in the reading of certain great books of the past, the 
plays of Euripides, the drama of the Book of Job, 
and, perhaps more revealing than all the rest, the 
Diary of Samuel Pepys. Dear old Samuel never did 
intend that diary to be open to the eye of man, and 
therefore he poured out his innermost thoughts and 
feelings upon the pages that later were to make him 
live among men as few men of the long past have ever 
lived. 

Samuel Pepys lived from 1633 to 1703. The diary 
covers only the period of his life from January 1, 
1660, to May 31, 1669. Pepys had to stop writing 
then on account of his failing eyesight. But what he 
did give to us in that eight years of recorded observa- 
tion depicts a layman of astounding vitality, of un- 
tiring interest in all manner of things, of very real 
ability, and yet of amazing absurdities of statement 
and conduct. There is rich humor written into the 
diary unconsciously by the often extremely naive 
Samuel. He accepts a bribe, but salves his own con- 
science by not opening the bag in which it was placed, 
so that, in his own words, “I might say that I did not 
know what there was in the bag.”’ 

As one reads the diary he feels that he is becom- 
ing intimately acquainted with a man of real parts, 
and yet with a man of all the human characteristics 
of one in a similar position in life today. Dress Samuel 
Pepys up in modern clothes, turn him loose in the 
midst of modern life, let him work his way up the 
ladder of supposed success even as he did in his own 
day, and let him record faithfully in his diary the 
events of each day, the record probably would not be 
much different, aside from a few materialistic details. 
Samuel Pepys might well pose as the average layman. 

It is just because of this essential sameness of 
human nature that it seems worth while to think of 
Samuel Pepys in his church relations. There may be 
one great difference, Samuel Pepys did go to church 
rather regularly for some period of time. He was a 
good deal of a sermon-taster. Had he lived in our 
modern day with the conveniences of the radio he un- 
doubtedly would have sat by the radio of a Sunday 
morning and twirled the dials. Lacking that modern 
invention, he resorted to his own device as recorded 
thus: ‘‘In the forenoon I alone to our church and 
after dinner I went and ranged about to many churches 
among the rest to the Temple, where I heard Dr. 
Wilkins a little.” Later he adds: “This morning, till 
churches were done, I spent going from one church to 
another, and hearing a bit here and a bit there.”’ 

Unlike some modern laymen that I have known, 
Samuel Pepys made note of the text and usually had 
something to say about the sermon. He writes: “In 
the morning went to Mr. Gunning’s where a good 
sermon wherein he showed the life of Christ, and told 
as good authority for us to believe that Christ did 
follow his father’s trade, and was a carpenter till 


thirty years of age.”” Just what the spiritual effect of 
this sermon was, Samuel does not say. He does not 
hesitate, however, to criticize the sermons he hears. 
He writes, “to church in the afternoon to Mr. Herring, 
where a lazy poor sermon.’ Again he says, “‘a stranger 
preached a tedious, long sermon.” On another day 
he complains, “at church, where a stranger preached 
like a fool.”’ Just what sort of criticism is meant by 
the comment, ‘“‘and made a gracy sermon, like a Pres- 
byterian,”’ I do not know. Evidently he wasn’t par- 
ticularly pleased with Presbyterians, because he 
comments again of one, “to church in the afternoon, 
where a sleepy Presbyter preached.’’ Afternoon ser- 
mons perhaps were more difficult for the preacher, as 
well as for the layman. He says, “to church and heard 
drowsy Mr. Graves.’”’ There may be the implication 
there, however, that Mr. Graves was always drowsy, 
but if so, why did Samuel choose that church to at- 
tend? Was there a sense of loyalty? That would be 
worthy of special record. 

Samuel Pepys not only felt free to criticize the 
spirit of the sermon, he also felt free to criticize the 
content of it. ‘To church,” he writes, “where Mr. 
Mills made an unnecessary sermon upon Original 
Sin, neither understood by himself nor by the people.”’ 
Again he writes: ““I'o Westminster and into St. Mar- 
gett’s Church, where I heard a young man play the 
fool upon the doctrine of purgatory.’ Or he com- 
ments, “‘a lazy sermon upon the Devil’s having no 
right to anything in this world.”’ He says of a Mr. 
Mossum that he “made a very good sermon, but only. 
too eloquent for a pulpit.’”’ Now just what did Samuel 
mean by such a comment? These laymen are often 
hard to understand. Perhaps the comment is in line 
with another which he makes that the sermon was 
“too good for an ordinary congregation.” 

Whatever else we may say of Samuel Pepys’ 
comments, he evidently is fair and honest. He writes 
of one Lord’s Day: “‘I to walk in the Parke, where to 
the Queen’s chapel, and there heard a fryer preach 
with his cord about his middle, in Portuguese, some- 
thing I could understand, showing that God did re- 
spect the meek and humble, as well as the high and 
rich. He was full of action, but very decent and good, 
I thought, and his manner of delivery very good.’ 
He refers to hearing Mr. Gunning, where, he says, 
“he made an excellent sermon upon the 2d. of Gala- 
tians, about the difference that fell between St. Paul 
and St. Peter, whereby he did prove, that, contrary 
to the doctrine of the Roman Church, St. Paul did 
never own any dependence, or that he was inferior 
to St. Peter, but that they were equal, only one a par- 
ticular charge of preaching to the Jews, and the other 
to the Gentiles.” 

Samuel Pepys was big enough to change his 
opinion if need be. He tells of going with a Mr. 
Creed ‘‘to the red-faced Parson’s church, and,” as 
he says, ‘‘heard a good sermon of him, better than I 
looked for.’ A week later he writes: ‘‘At the Savoy 
heard Dr. Fuller preach upon David’s words, ‘I will 
wait with patience all the days of my appointed time 
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until my change comes;’ but methought it was a poor, 
dry sermon. And I am afraid my former high esteem 
of his preaching was more out of opinion than judg- 
ment.” But he writes of another man: “I walked to 
St. Dunstan’s, the church being now finished; and here 
I heard Dr. Bates, who made a most eloquent sermon; 
and I am sorry I have hitherto had so low an opinion 
of the man, for I have not heard a neater sermon a 
great while, and more to my content.” Again he gives 
voice to unstinted praise when he records: “I to church, 
and there, beyond expectation, find our seat, and all 
the church crammed, by twice as many people as used 
to be; and to my great joy find Mr. Frampton in the 
pulpit; and I think the best sermon, for goodness and 
oratory, without affectation or study, that ever I 
heard in my life. The truth is, he preaches the most 
like an apostle that I ever heard man; and it was 
much the best time that I ever spent in my life at 
church. His text, Ecclesiastes xi, verse 8th—‘But if a 
man live many years, and rejoice in them all, yet let 
him remember the days of darkness, for they shall be 
many. All that cometh is vanity.’”’ Of a young man 
by the name of Dr. Crewe he writes: ““Dr. Crewe did 
make a very pretty, neat, sober, honest sermon; and 
delivered it very readily, decently and gravely, be- 
yond his years; so as I was exceedingly taken with it, 
and I believe the whole chapel, he being but young; 
but his manner of his delivery I do like exceedingly.” 
Just what he means by this comment, “‘a stranger 
preached a good honest and painful sermon,” I do 
not know. Whether his own conscience was pricked, 
or whether it was painful to hear the preacher attempt 
to preach, or what, is left to the reader to guess. 

How often a manuscript has been a man’s un- 
doing because he was a slave to it rather than master 
of it! So it must have been in Samuel Pepys’ own 
day, for he writes: “‘To Whitehall Chappell, where 
preached one Dr. Lewes, said heretofore to have been a 
great wit; but he read his sermon every word, and that 
so brokenly and so low, that nobody could hear at 
any distance, nor I anything worth hearing that sat 
near.” 

Occasionally one finds conceit and arrogance in 
ministers of the present day. Mr. Mills, of whom 
Samuel Pepys often speaks highly, evidently had a 
vacation abroad that rather spoiled him for the time 
being. On his first Sunday home he preached on the 
theme, ‘‘We are therefore embassadors of Christ.” 
Pepys says of the sermon: ‘‘Wherein, among other 
high expressions, he said, that such a learned man 
used to say, that if a minister of the word and an 
angell should meet him together, he would salute the 
minister first; which, methought was a little too high.” 

To find a full church on a Sunday morning was 
evidently a matter of comment even in Samuel Pepys’ 
day. He tells of attending a certain church and, in his 
own words: “I find in the pulpit Elborough, my old 
schoolfellow and a simple rogue, and yet I find preach- 
ing a very good sermon, and in as right a parson-like 
manner, and in as good a manner as I| have heard 
anybody; and the church very full, which is a sur- 
prising consideration.” 

Samuel Pepys was given to some of the tempta- 
tions of the layman of today. He frankly admits, “to 
church again but slept part of the sermon.” Again 
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he says: “A young simple fellow did preach; slept 
soundly all the sermon.’”’ However, the day was not 
wholly lost, because of a bit of humor in the service. 
In the words of Samuel: ‘Our parson, Mr. Mills, his 
own mistake in reading of the service, was very 
remarkable—that instead of saying ‘We _ beseech 
thee to preserve to our use the kindly fruits of the 
earth,’ he cries, ‘Preserve to our use our gracious 
Queen Katherine.’’’ Another Lord’s Day he listens 
to a very poor sermon, but comments on the fact that 
the anthem was rendered so poorly that the King 
laughed. 

One might raise the question as to just the reason 
why Samuel Pepys went to church. It is evident he 
paid attention to the sermon if it was not too dull and 
uninteresting. He was a great lover of music, and 
frequently comments on the anthem of the day, which 
in several cases compensates him for the time spent 
when the sermon did not measure up to his liking. 
There was another attraction, however, which he 
never fails to mention. The sermon on occasion 
might be dull enough, but when there was, in his 
words, “‘a full church, and some pretty women in it,” 
time was not wholly wasted. Often the women or a 
woman would merit attention when nothing else did. 
He records only these words of one Lord’s Day: “Up, 
and with my wife to Church, where Pegg Pen very 
fine in her new coloured silk suit laced with silver 
lace.’ Again he writes: “To the French church, 
where much pleased with the three sisters of the par- 
son—very handsome, especially in their noses, and 
sing prettily.”’ Later he makes note of the fact that 
at Mr. Rawlinson’s church he heard a good sermon and 
that “‘there a very great store of fine women that is in 
this church, more than I know anywhere else about us.” 
He frankly admits on one Lord’s Day “that which I 
went chiefly to see was the young ladies of the schools, 
whereof there is a great store, very pretty.”’ On 
another day he goes even farther in his confession, for 
he puts down: “‘After dinner I by water alone to West- 
minster to the parish church and there did entertain 
myself with my perspective glass up and down the 
church, by which I had the great pleasure of seeing 
and gazing at a great many very fine women; and 
what with that, and sleeping, I passed away the time 
till sermon was done.’’ Again he records, “and from 
thence by coach to Greenwich church, where a good 
sermon, a fine church, and a great company of hand- 
some women.” Evidently a handsome woman could 
do most anything to Samuel Pepys and get away with 
it. He tells of an incident at the theater one evening 
where he went to see the play ““The Lost Lady.” He 
writes: ““And here I sitting behind in a dark place, a 
lady spit backward upon me by a mistake, not seeing 
me; but after seeing her to be a very pretty lady, I 
was not troubled at it at all.” 

Pepys exhibits another attitude of mind that is 
reflected in the thought and comment of a great many 
laymen of the present day. One day he listened to 
the Bishop of Chichester preach before the King, and 
adds, “‘and made a flattering sermon, which I did not 
like that the Clergy should meddle with matters of 
State.” Recalling the fact that Pepys was really 
the father of the British navy, one catches something 
of the war lord in his comment on another day. He 
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records: ‘“‘A most tedious, unreasonable, and imperti- 
nent sermon, by an Irish doctor. His text was, 
‘Scatter them, O Lord, that delight in warr.’ Sir. 
W. Batten and I very much angry with the parson.” 
Many have been the laymen from that day to this 
who have been angry with the parson whenever he 
ventured to remonstrate against the iniquities of the 
established order of affairs. And if not angry, then of 
the same mind as those of whom Pepys writes in 
an account of a Christmas Day sermon preached by 
Bishop Morley on which he comments: “Methought 
he made but a poor sermon, but long, and, reprehend- 
ing the common jollity of the Court for the true joy 
that shall and ought to be on these days, he particu- 
larized concerning their excess in playes and gaming, 
saying that he whose office it is to keep the gamesters 
in order and within bounds, serves but for a second 
rather in a duell, meaning the groome-porter. Upon 
which it was worth observing how far they are come 
from taking the reprehensions of a bishop seriously, 
that they all laugh in the chapel when he reflected on 
their ill actions and courses.”’ There were evidently 
men of spirit in that day who dared to speak out 
against the foibles of the laity. Even that ancient 
evil of drink received its share of attention, for Pepys 
says of one Lord’s Day, “‘Mr. Mills made an excellent 
sermon in the morning against drunkennesse, that 
ever I heard in my life.” 

Samuel Pepys had a brother destined for the 
clergy. One day Samuel took it upon himself to give 
this brother some advice. He records the incident: 
“To dinner alone with my brother, with whom I had 
now the first private talk I have had, and find he hath 
preached but twice in his life. I did give him some 
advice to study pronounciation, but I do fear he will 
never make a good speaker, nor, I fear, any general 
good scholar; for I do not see that he minds optickes 
or mathematiques of any sort, nor anything else that 
I can find. I know not what he may be at divinity 
and ordinary school learning.” 

It is evident from the quotations already given 
that the themes and texts of the clergy in Pepys’ 
day did not vary much from the themes and texts 
being used today. The political situation colored the 
preaching of the clergy, of course. Pepys lived in a 
day when the power of Cromwell was waning and the 
desire for the restoration of the monarchy gaining 
strength every day. Little by little old ecclesiastical 
customs began to be revived. He writes on a Fast 
Day: “The first time that this day hath been yet ob- 
served; and Mr. Mills made a most excellent sermon 
upon ‘Lord forgive us our former iniquities;’ speaking 
excellently of the justice of God in punishing men for 
the sins of their ancestors.”’ 

With the return of the monarch came the return 
of the Established Church and its customs. Pepys 
notes this in several places. One Lord’s Day he 
comments: “I to church; and this day the parson has 
got one to read with a surplice on. I suppose himself 
will take it up hereafter, for a cunning fellow he is as 
any of his coate.”” A week or so later he says: ‘““To 
church, and there saw the first time Mr. Mills in a 
surplice; but it seemed absurd for him to pull it over 
his eares in the reading-pew, after he had done before 
all the church, to go up to the pulpitt, to preach with- 


out it.’ Akin to this criticism is one of an earlier 
date where he writes: “With my Lord to White Hall 
Chapel, where I heard a cold sermon of the Bishop of 
Salisbury’s, Duppa’s, and the ceremonies did not 
please me, they do so overdo them.” 

Evidently some of the same tricks of the trade 
were used in that day asin ours. There is a value in 
the preaching of a series of sermons if, like a serial 
story, the hearer is left in curious mood. Such was 
the case one Lord’s Day with Pepys. He says: “At 
St. Gregory’s where I hear our Queen Katherine the 
first time by name publickly prayed for. And heard 
Dr. Buck upon ‘Woe unto thee, Corazin,’ etc., where 
he started a difficulty, which he left to another time 
to answer, about why God should give means of grace | 
to those people which he knew would not receive | 
them, and deny to others, which he himself confesses, 
if they had had them, would have received them, and 
they would have been effectual too. I would I could 
hear him explain this, when he do come to it.” 

The return of the King did not mean a return to a 
higher moral society. We have seen from previous 
quotations that the clergy often felt called upon to 
speak rather plainly and bluntly about the conditions 
of the day. It would take a good deal of downright 
conviction for a minister today to preach against a 
manifest immorality, say in the life of the Governor or 
the President, if he knew that the notable was to be 
in the congregation. What shall we say then to this 
entry in Pepys’ Diary? ‘Thence to the Chapel, 
there, though crowded, heard a very honest sermon 
before the King by a Canon of Christ Church, upon 
these words: ‘Having a form of godliness, but denying,’ 
etc. Among other things, he did much insist upon 
the sin of adultery: which methought might touch the 
King, and the more because he forced it into his ser- 
mon, besides his text.” 

With all of the sermon-tasting which Samuel 
Pepys did in his day, what was his religion? Surely, 
however convinced he was of a man’s honesty in the 
pulpit or of the truth of the propositions enunciated 
in the sermons, they never seem to have cut very deep 
into the conscious action of his own life. He was 
guilty many a time of taking a bribe for services 
which he could render a man because of his own office. 
He was certainly quite conceited. The social gospel 
of today would have left him as angry as he was at 
the man who preached against war. He loved the 
chief seats, would even pretend to be some gentleman- 
in-waiting, risking exposure, in order to be well seated 
in church. He complained bitterly because one Sun- 
day his servants were seated before him in church. 

Samuel Pepys, as a matter of fact, did not have 
much religion, if any. His conception of religion was 
conformity to the social usage of the day. He found 
good entertainment in going from church to church 
and hearing different men. He owned a pew in one 
church because that enhanced his social position, 
and he even contemplated giving, and, I believe, did 
give to that church something akin to an organ, not 
because of his love for the church but because of his 
love of music. Religion did not mean for him a 
changed life or an unselfish life. He read prayers in 
his own home, insisting on the servants being present, 
but manifestly the reading of prayers was a social 
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custom with him, not a religious exercise for the good 
of the soul. In short, religiously and socially Samuel 
Pepys was a Babbitt on the Main Street of the life 
of his day. The church was not made strong in his 
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day by such as he. The church will not be made 
strong in our day except by laymen who have a real 
religious experience that has a profound effect upon 
the every-day life of the man. 


A Theologue’s Observations in a Mental Hospital 


Robert H. Barber 


&| ALIGHTED from the Providence bus at How- 
4; ard, R. I., and surveyed the quiet country 
scene with keen interest. It seemed almost as 
if [ had stepped from one planet to another 
over night. Only the day before I had received my 
college diploma and danced half the night at the senior 
ball, and here I was entering the grounds of the State 
Hospital for Mental Diseases as one of the Earhart 
Scholarship selections from Tufts College. 

My courage suddenly vanished. My high spirits 
sank. I recalled the wild rumors of the actions of 
“crazy people’ heard in my childhood. The joshing 
and the weird and pessimistic prophecies of my fellow 
students re-echoed in my ears. Even the sight of 
beautiful trees, fine red brick buildings and shining 
green lawns did not prevent old buried fears from 
coming to my mind. It occurred to me that the doc- 
tors might consider me mentally diseased and lock me 
up. I wondered if a group of patients might not 
single me out as a prey for old inhibitions or revenge to 
break forth and be satisfied. I remembered the parting 
advice of Dean Skinner: ‘You will find the adjustment 
there difficult, but it will do you good.” 

I pushed these and other troublesome thoughts 
desperately aside and, like a young boy going to the 
dentist, I marched determinedly past the sturdy old 
elms outside the staff house, up the concrete walk 
lined with flowers and into the main office to meet 
what Fate had to offer. 

That night at supper I had just begun to believe 
that everything was going to be fine, when one of 
the other theological students turned and addressed 
me: 

“Barber, will you umpire the baseball game to- 
night?” 

“Ts there a game tonight? 
I asked, hedging a bit. 

“Oh, it’s just a practice game between the pa- 
tients.” 

I suddenly envisioned myself being chased around 
the field by a horde of enraged maniacs armed with 
baseball bats, and I yearned to refuse. But as my 
acceptance seemed to be expected as a routine matter, 
I accepted grimly. 

At game-time I strode out to the umpire’s position 
with many misgivings. However, the patients played 
enthusiastically. Their spirits were high and the air 
was filled with shouts of delight and encouragement. 
The spirit was so contagious that I, too, soon became 
absorbed in the game. It was not until near the end 
of the game that | realized that not a single decision 
was questioned or disputed. 

When the game was over, and we were walking 
down the road taking the patients back to their wards, 
I suddenly felt drawn to these people. Down the 
road we went, joshing and joking one another just like 


Who is playing?” 


a group of college students, or ministers, even, at a 
Monday morning get-together. 

The next morning I sat in the clinic where the 
patients, upon admission and before discharge and 
at other times, are brought to be interviewed by the 
head doctor, before the other doctors and _ social 
service workers. We theological students had the 
privilege of attending these clinics three times a week. 
Before the patients are brought in, the major facts of 
their cases are reviewed. They appear individually. 

This morning a thin, somewhat nervous middle- 
aged woman entered the room. She appeared quite 
normal and seemed fairly well poised. She sat down 
at the table facing the head doctor and returned his 
greeting quite amiably. 

The head doctor, in a cordial, pleasant manner, 
asked his first question: ‘“‘What would you like this 
morning?” 

Suddenly the patient’s composure seemed to snap, 
and she blurted out belligerently: “I don’t give a 
damn for you, or your kind!” 

Then she stood up and directed a volley of abuse 
at the placid countenance of the head doctor. She 
showed great hostility, cursing and insulting the staff, 
and finally left the room, slamming the door vigor- 
ously behind her. 

I leaned forward in my chair as the doctor ex- 
plained how a continuous process of repressing every 
ambitious desire over a period of many years finally 
caused this result. He explained how these old re- 
pressions had finally become so powerful that they 
would break down her self-control and change the 
ordinary paths of consciousness into a maze of con- 
fused ideas, desires, emotions and forces. 

Suddenly I realized that we were not dealing 
with hopelessly abnormal and degenerate people, but 
for the most part with ordinary individuals, who 
have become mentally ill because of an inability to 
digest the various events of life into some semblance 
of orderly satisfying consciousness, and that the 
mental hospital really attempts to recover this power 
for individuals in general, by eliminating the strains 
and burdens of their former lives and occupying them 
in work that they can do, in order that they, them- 
selves, may bring the capacity for orderly and satisfy- 
ing experience out of their state of mental confusion. 

After a few days at Howard, I was quite surprised 
to see how easily one adapts himself to a rigorous and 
strange routine. We were expected to serve as at- 
tendants, students, laborers, recreational workers 
and interested friends of the patients. As attendants 
we were expected to keep the ward looking meticu- 
lously clean, bathe, shave, dress, undress and feed 
the patients. In addition, we learned to take tem- 
peratures, pulse, and, in some cases, blood counts. As 
laborers, we were conceived of as skilled in the do- 
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mestic arts of washing windows, walls, and ceilings. 

As students, we attended a daily class in psy- 
chiatry, seminars for case studies, and were required 
to make two thorough case histories of patients 
through our own intimate observation and _ inter- 
viewing. The students also carried on an extensive 
recreational program for the patients. A baseball 
team, a glee club, a tennis tournament and a handball 
program were all organized and carried out by the 
students. The patients were taken in groups to 
public beaches to swim and were supervised by us. 

Bernard Lowery of Boston University and myself 
were appointed coaches of the baseball team. 

We were a little bit surprised to learn that some 
of the authorities were quite skeptical of our line-up 
for baseball. We felt that our baseball wisdom was 
being challenged. But we soon found out that their 
concern was due to the fact that we had placed two 
violent patients side by side, one on third base and 
the other at short-stop! We discovered that the 
thing to do was to arrive right on the spot whenever 
trouble was starting and to pat the offender on the 
back, telling him how good he was, before trouble 
could really get going. We had no real trouble all 
summer. The team played twenty-seven games with 
outside teams. Many of the patients improved greatly 
because of participating in these games. 

During the summer we students lived so closely 
to these people that we came to know them thoroughly. 
Many of the cases represented stark tragedy. Some 
of the patients had had fine futures before them. 
Others never had a fair chance of enjoying life under 
normal conditions. To understand more clearly the 
patients’ problems, and the slow development of their 
illness, we had the opportunity of studying the case 
histories. Many histories described incident after 

incident of horrible experiences and conditions under- 
gone by the patient. Often upon meeting the patient 
after reading his history, I was surprised to see how 
well preserved his personality remained! 

Many of the patients are very human and likable, 
nevertheless. Even some of the most confused of 
them will often be generous and helpful. About the 
middle of the summer, our whole community was 
saddened by the death of the mother of one of the 
students. He had to leave for the South immediately 
to attend the funeral. He returned about a week later. 
We expressed our sympathy and then started to in- 
terest and occupy him with our work. But what 
struck me was the attitude of the patients. That 
student, upon returning, went to look up several pa- 
tients in whom he was interested. I went with him 
and watched those patients, some of whom were vio- 
lent, others suffering from hallucinations, or confused 
with delusions, offer him sympathy, soberly and 
tenderly. Then, like the rest of us, they too would 
deliberately change the subject and try to cheer him 
up! 

Fach student was required to make an intimate 
study of two patients and to make two case histories 
from these. My patients were extremely interesting. 
One was an epileptic who had developed delusions of 
grandeur of a political nature. He expected to be- 
come President as soon as the country should lose 
faith in Roosevelt. His delusions had also some of 


the characteristics of religious phantasy. That is, he 
felt that he was going to be President because God 
had willed it. I spent a great deal of time with him, 
trying to piece together his childhood experiences, his 
adolescent struggles and his small successes and 
tragic accident as a young man. [ listened to his 
romances. I scanned his attitudes and relations to 
the rest of the family. I had him retell as many as 
five times the story of his accident, that occurred just 
prior to the development of his epilepsy. He retold 
vividly how the voice of the Lord came to him as to 
the prophets of old. Through my own study and the 
suggestion of the doctor who advised me in this study, 
I came to appreciate the significance of a chain of 
events forming into psychogenic factors capable of 
destroying the ordinary processes of the mind. But 
the great intricacy and depth of this study indicated 
to me that this is not the field of the minister, but 
belongs to one skilled in its technique and devoted 
to it alone! But we may and must learn much from 
what it has to teach us! 

My second patient was even more interesting. 
He was catcher on our baseball team, and played in 
excellent fashion. He was a slight, quiet fellow of 
about thirty years. His childhood had been most 
unfortunate. He was brought up in an orphanage as 
a charity case. He had received a great deal of abuse. 
His natural confidence was destroyed. His adolescent 
life was a horrible one, featured by many cruel hard- 
ships, and successive frustrations. He formed what 
is known as a schizophrenic personality, in which his 
conscious interests became concentrated on fields 
which served as refuges from reality for him. He be- 
came concerned with abstract philosophy, esthetic 
dancing, and literature, music, etc. He had been 
through the sixth grade in school. 

This patient and I went on many long walks. 
We talked about philosophy, read poetry, and dis- 
cussed music. I shall never forget our first walk! 
He was such a sensitive individual that I feared he 
would interpret my interest in him as merely curiosity 
or data collecting. I kept the conversation on general 
subjects until we got well started. Then he gained 
confidence and opened up! He just literally buried 
me under a torrent of philosophical and esthetic ob- 
servations which tumbled out of his mouth one after 
another, like corn that just begins to pop good. Be- 
fore we had gone half a mile he had mentioned Plato, 
Aristotle, Dewey, Rachmaninoff, Paderewski, Tchai- 
kovsky, Koussevitzky, Mary Wiggin, the Duncan 
sisters, and others. I had all that I could do to listen 
in a semi-intelligent manner! 

In a general way, in addition to understanding the 
development of his condition, I hoped to stimulate 
his interest in reality. I probed him about his early 
life. I listened to him read poetry and discussed 
philosophy with him. Then I would make him talk 
about the President, the N. R. A., the textile strikes, 
the Muscle Shoals project, ete. The disheartening 
part of this, to the summer student, is that he accom- 
plishes little of permanent value, and neither did I. 
So the only permanent values came to me, as I came to 
understand certain dangerous situations and condi- 
tions conducive to the formation of mental diseases. 
I saw how deeply buried within the individual com- 
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plexes and other mental habits are. But it is dis- 
appointing not to be able to stick at something until 
it is done, even if it would take a few years. 

As I took back upon the many experiences of last 
summer, I feel a deep sense of gratitude to the Ear- 
hart Foundation, to Tufts College and to the staff of 
the hospital. It was the most interesting and enjoy- 
able summer I have ever spent. I certainly wouldn’t 
exchange it for a year in college. I feel that to live 
in an environment wherein tragedy lurks at every 
hand and on every face, is good training for the theo- 


logical student. Here one is confronted with life in 
a most concentrated or saturated form. We were dis- 
tressed to see patients we liked deteriorate or die; 
we were. overjoyed if they improved or were dis- 
charged. We lived most intimately with lives con- 
vulsed in tragedy. We tried to hasten and deepen 
the development of our religious experience in order 
to be a source of strength and inspiration to these suf- 
ferers. Often we failed miserably, but sometimes we 
succeeded! Then we were amazed to see the possi- 
bilities of helping people through religion. 


Abandon Hope All Ye Who Entered Here 


Sheridan W. Bell, Jr. 


yar to do with the stranded community is 
one of the most difficult questions needing 
solution 1 in the relief problem in northern 
These stranded areas 
of Scoulation have been created by the closing of coal 
mines due to general economic conditions. The num- 
ber of mines exceeds the demand for coal at the present 
time. This means that many mines operate only a 
few days each month, some not at all. The market 
developed during the World War has disappeared. 

Two kinds of stranded miners are in this area at 
the present time. The first type is the single man, in 
many cases past middle age, who has no relatives, no 
savings, and is heavily in debt to the company for 
rents and store bills. The relief problem is accentuated 
by his age and his very bad physical condition. His 
only hope is that society will provide enough income 
through relief funds for the remainder of his life. 

The relief allotment in this territory for a single 
man may be either one of two kinds. If it has been 
shown by a medical examination that he is physically 
unfit for work, he receives six dollars a month. If he 
is able to work, three six-hour days a month are pro- 
vided by the work projects in the county, for which he 
receives $7.20. Out of this sum the single man has 
to provide himself with all necessities. No other sums 
are available for him. If he uses up this meager 
allowance before the end of the month it is impossible 
for him to receive additional sums except in extreme 
emergencies. Every two weeks he receives rations 
of canned beef, smoked pork or lard. 

The second type of stranded miner is one of 
about the same age who in addition to being unem- 
ployable has a large family of children. Mr. E— 
has never been a steady worker. Mrs. E— has 
never attended school. She speaks with great dif- 
ficulty and gives every indication of being feeble- 
minded. They came from the old American stock 
found in the West Virginia mountains. Uneducated, 
shiftless, mentally and physically degenerate, they 
present a trying problem. For a number. of years 
various plans had been made to aid this couple in 
making a readjustment to life. But always the same 
thing happened. If they were given furniture and 
clothing for themselves and their eight children they 
would save as much money as possible, sell the furni- 
ture and skip the county, always returning for more 
help when they were again destitute. 

When the worker called upon this family he found 


them in a four-room shack that had not been repaired 
since the mine closed fifteen years ago, though four 
dollars is charged each month for rent. No other 
community in the district would permit them to take 
a house because their past activities were too well 
remembered. “This tumbledown shack was secured 
for them by the welfare agency. Only forty-three 
years old, Mr. E— will never be able to mine coal 
again because his earning capacities have been de- 
stroyed by the heavy work of the mine that has 
crippled him. 

The monthly allowance for a family of this size is 
$22. It is impossible for this family to live on that 
amount. Invariably, a few days after the bi-monthly 
payment, additional relief is requested. The mother 
has no planning ability. She spends all the check 
at one time, buying many things which become worth- 
less before they can be used. The suggestions made 
by the district nurse and the worker from the agency 
have always been ignored. 

The shack was furnished with one table, one 
bench, a two-lid coal stove, one narrow spring-cot 
covered with a filthy blanket and a spring covered 
with cast-off clothing for bedding. Nothing else was 
inside the house except dirt that covered the floor and 
the furniture; flies that swarmed over the remains 
of former meals left in dishes on the stove and table; 
and the children who stayed in the house instead of 
playing in the yard. The older boys wore ragged 
overalls. They roam the countryside, begging and 
stealing from the gardens of other miners. They are all 
undernourished and are considered tubercular suspects. 

Here are two different problems, each equally 
discouraging. The single man will continue to be a 
problem for the community as long as he lives. The 
E— family will continue to be a burden and a problem 
for the next generation as well as this. We see here 
the results of an economic system that has placed the 
value of property above the value of human lives. 
The family depicts in horrible detail the depths from 
which countless family groups will never rise unless a 
new order of planning is established in this country. 
This family, likewise, shows the depths to which many 
more families are continually descending. What can 
be done for these suffering people? What is the place 
in a program of sane planning for Christian organiza- 
tions? How can the church lend its support, its 
wealth, its unswerving moral strength, to the forces 
working for the betterment of these unfortunates? 
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The Worship of God’ 


Stanley Manning 


O far in this series we have been talking about 
God—the Will of God and the Grace of God. 
}}) §=Now we turn to the human factor with which 
OG it might have been well to begin, the upreach 
to God which we call Worship. How this is related 
to grace may be illustrated by an analogy which, like 
all other figures, cannot be pressed too far. When the 
Moffatt tunnel was being built a few miles west of 
Denver, the work was started from both sides of the 
mountain range, and so accurate were the calculations 
of the engineers and surveyors, and so perfect was 
the carrying out of their plans, that when the two 
parties came together it was found that there had 
been only a quarter of an inch variation from the 
exact line. 
That is the way that grace and worship operate. 
- God approaches man by grace, man approaches God 
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by worship; and when they meet, the way is open’ 


and clear through seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacles, and through the darkness that so often shuts 
in the pathway we travel. 

The analogy breaks down in this: that it is pos- 
sible to build a tunnel working from either end alone. 
But if it were not for the grace of God we could dig 
through the darkness forever and never reach Him; 
if it were not for the soul’s upreach in worship, God 
could never reach us. 

Prof. George Walter Fiske, of Oberlin, in his 
book, ““The Recovery of Worship,” says: ““Wonder is 
the attitude of admiration for life’s beauty, perfect- 
ness and subtlety. Wonder is the attitude of awe in 
the presence of life’s vastness and power. Wonder is 
the attitude of reverence for the infinite values and 
meanings of life, and of marveling over God’s purpose 
and patience in it all. Thus wonder leads to the 
birth of constructive imagination and vision, and 
soon issues in the more triumphant, I see and I believe. 
It is evident that the spirit of wonder produces wor- 
ship, that highest and most unique function of the 
human personality.” 

In an article in The Christian Century, entitled 
“The Disappearance of Worship,” Prof. E. 8. Conklin 
of Oregon and Chicago says: ‘Being present at a 
morning service, listening to a sermon, putting some- 
thing on the collection plate, singing mildly some 
portions of some of the hymns, and shaking hands 
with the minister at the door afterward, does not 
constitute worship. The conversations of ministers, 
and of church-goers as well, give me the impression 
that many good people are confusing church attend- 
ance with worship. It is a confusion that has already 
proved disastrous and may become more so.” 

I am not so sure as Professor Conklin is about the 
disappearance of worship in our Protestant churches, 
for I am not convinced that there used to be more 
than thereisnow. ‘That is poor consolation, of course. 
It is like the story told in many forms of the Methodist 
minister reporting to his district superintendent, de- 
tailing the difficulties of his church, the small attend- 


*A lecture delivered at Ferry Beach last summer. 


ance, the meager support, and the low ebb of spiritual 
life, and concluding with the words, ‘‘But thank God 
the Baptist church is worse off than we are.”’ Poverty 
in worship is not enriched by saying that our pred- 
ecessors were as poverty stricken as we are. 

But of this I am perfectly sure: We shall never be 
able to enrich our lives and our church’s life until we 
take more time for worship. One hour a week for 
forty to forty-six weeks a year, and that reduced by 
more or less irregularity of attendance, is not enough. 
When our fathers went to church and listened to two 
sermons a Sunday, morning and afternoon, each of 
them from an hour to two or three hours long, and 
then went home and conducted family worship for 
fifteen to thirty minutes a day, and perhaps attended 
a mid-week meeting for an hour or more, they were 
directly exposed to religious influences, even if they 
were not worshiping, for something like four hundred 
hours a year, instead of forty. Making all possible 
allowance for services in which there was vastly more 
instruction and argumentation than worship, in which 
there was little in the way of art or architecture, of 
music, poetry or ritual, to aid in producing a mood of 
worship, and in which the emotion aroused was too 
often and too largely resentment against those whose 
theology was different, yet there is no escaping the 
fact that they took more time for God, and for what 
they thought God wanted them to think about, than 
we do. It is not high grade music, and it is still 
poorer poetry, but there is a wealth of common sense 
in the hymn: 

Take time to be holy; 
Speak oft with thy Lord; 
Abide in Him always, 
And feed on His word. 


Dr. William Adams Brown, in his book, ‘‘Path- 
ways to Certainty,” has this to say about ‘““The Im- 
portance of Taking Time:” ‘We are not at fault in 
wanting certainty in religion. The trouble with most 
of us is that we are not willing to wait for it or to ful- 
fill the necessary conditions for acquiring it. We 
want our certainty as the commuter wants his break- 
fast—ready at our call. If we cannot get it that way, 
we are tempted to give it up altogether. Yet that 
is not the attitude we take toward the other good 
things of life. The things we prize most in ourselves 
do not come without effort. They have to be won 
by concentration and sacrifice in the course of the dis- 
cipline of life. This is true of freedom. It is true of 
happiness. It is true of character. Certainty is no 
exception. We have to work for it. And because we 
have to work for it, and often wait for it, it is all the 
more precious when it comes.” 

Dr. Brown might well have included bridge and 
golf in his list of the things we take plenty of time to 
perfect. Many take more time for them than they 
do for freedom or for character, to say nothing of 
worship. 

Another condition of worship, beyond that of 
taking time, is the mental effort of concentration. In 
the drama “‘Kismet,” I if remember it correctly, Hadj, 
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the beggar, played by Otis Skinner, has just killed 
his enemy, the Wazir, by drowning him in the bathing 
pool in the palace, when the call to prayer is heard, and 
he falls on his knees, his face toward Mecca, and 


goes through the form of praying with about as much 


reverence as one would expect under the circumstances. 

The distracted attention, whose evidence one 
sees in services of worship, both at the Catholic mass 
and at our Protestant services, shows that even if we 
are better than Hadj in connecting obedience to the 
Ten Commandments with religion, we are as far as he 
from concentrating attention upon worship. 

Professor Fiske, in ‘‘The Recovery of Worship,”’ 
says: “The chief aim of any religious service is to give 
the worshipers a definite experience of God. If the 
presence of God has not been felt, it has not been a 
religious service. It has been a song service, perhaps, 
or a music recital, or an ethical culture meeting, or a 
social service rally, or a public lecture, but not a true 
service of worship. The Catholic worshiper feels 
God’s presence in the Mass. Unless Protestant 
churches can make God equally real in their services 
of worship, Protestantism is doomed. Most of all 
the human heart needs God. Men will not. long be 
loyal to any church which fails to meet this deepest 
hunger.” 

Time and again this need is evidenced in one way 
or another in the New Testament. Philip said to 
Jesus, “Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” 
“Faith is a conviction of things not seen.” 

If that conviction of reality is to be produced or 
communicated, several things are necessary. 

First, there must be a conviction to be com- 
municated. In the Catholic Church that conviction 
comes because of the power, the uniformity, the 
sacrosanct character of the church itself. It does not 
matter who or what the priest may be as an individual. 
His knowledge or-even his character has nothing to 
do with it. When the ritual is performed and the bell 
rings, the Real Presence of God is there. In our 
Protestant worship, centering as it does so largely in 
the sermon, the communicating channel of conviction 
is the religious, the faith-full, personality of the 
preacher. Probably that ought not to be so. If the 
essence of Protestantism is that every individual is 
his own priest, any individual or any group ought 
to be able to worship, whether or not it includes any- 
one who has been ordained. Probably the Quakers 
are the only ones who have been generally successful 
in attaining that happy condition. The Jews have 
done it to a remarkable extent. In the absence of the 
rabbi, the ritual is conducted by the president of the 
synagogue or some other official, and the people 
worship. 

In the second place, there must be a background 
of emotion, for belief, conviction, faith, is an emo- 
tional state, not a matter of intellect. This is not to 
say that one should leave his intellect at home when 
he goes to church, for the things to be believed, the 
spiritual Reality which is the object of faith, are in- 
tellectually perceived. But it is to say that one 
should love the Lord his God with all his heart and 
with all his soul, as well as with all his mind. This 
intellectual element is overdone, or perhaps we would 
better say the other is underdone, in our liberal 
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churches. We have been so exasperated by religious 
emotion without reason that we have often gone to 
the opposite extreme of carefully reasoned expositions 
concerning religious themes, without investing them 
with the emotion which alone can give power or bring 
conviction. It always takes love to produce life. 

In the third place, there must be such training in 
worship that the tools which mind and soul require 
will be ready at hand. That is the tremendous value 
of a ritual that has been handed down through the 
centuries. We have never in our liberal churches de- 
veloped such a ritual. Perhaps in the very nature of 
the case we cannot. Our whole philosophy is so based 
on individual freedom, freedom of the local church 
and of the minister, that there is no authority to im- 
pose uniformity, and past experience does not make 
one sanguine of persuading even a large minority to 
one way of worship. 

Our poverty in prayer is one factor in this lack of 
training. Few if any of our churches can use any but 
the Lord’s Prayer for unison repetition. We ought to 
be training ourselves and our people to repeat just as 
easily and naturally some of the other great prayers 
of the historic church. Some of them, of course, are 
theologically obnoxious, and we cannot use them, 
but there are many which we can, and we are failing 
in the service which we ought to be rendering to our 
people if we are not helping them to learn the forms 
and the words of worship. The Communion Collect 
is one of these: ‘‘Almighty God, unto whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and from whom no secrets 
are hid, cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the in- 
spiration of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly 
love Thee, and worthily magnify Thy holy name, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen.” . 

This training in worship should go farther than 
the matter of prayer. There should be opportunity 
for congregational hymn practice, for the learning of 
new hymns, and the perfecting of older ones that are 
not perfectly familiar. We ought to develop a ritual 
which will be intellectually honest and esthetically 
satisfying. The christening service arranged by Mr. 
Williams, which some of us used with great satisfaction 
this year, is an excellent beginning in that direction. 
We ought to have a series of communion services, de- 
signed to bring out the various facts and factors for 
which the communion stands in liberal thought. 

We need further to develop a symbolism that 
will satisfy. In part that can be done by putting our 
liberal thought into the old symbols, so that the cross 
will not signify a vicarious atonement or a magical 
redemption, but the sacrificial love which is the very 
foundation of life. In part we must develop a symbol- 
ism of our own. Much in this direction has been done 
in the National Memorial Church. 

There is danger in ritual, as in all forms and cere- 
monies. But there is danger in not having them, as 
well. If worship becomes merely a form, it ceases to 
be worship. It is worship only when, through the 
forms and rituals, and best when helped by them, the 
soul reaches up to God. 

This suggests the need and advisability of different 
kinds of services of worship to meet the needs of 
different people, and the different needs of the same 
people at different times. Here is the sermon-centered 
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service of worship, but that is only one form. We often 
have a musical service, in which there are few words 
spoken. We are developing more and more a service 
of pageantry and drama. Our tendency toward more 
of ritual has confined itself largely to the enrichment 
of the sermon-centered service, but I am inclined to 
believe we might well develop a taste for a ritualistic 
service in which there was no sermon or address. A 
service of silence is another possibility. 1 am perfectly 
sure we do not make sufficient use of silence. At every 
National Y. P. C. U. convention we used to have a half 
hour’s Service of Silence, when not a word was spoken, 
and there was no sound except quiet music for a part 
of the time, and long pauses in between. And that was 
with a company of a hundred or several hundred young 
people, active in mind and body as well as soul. They 
could and they did sit still, keep silence, and let God 
speak to them. A service of symbols is another possi- 
bility. Candlelight services on various occasions, the 
burning of the chaff at a watch-night service, and the 
silent communion, are instances of this. Several of our 
ministers have made very real and very valuable 
contributions and suggestions in these. We can use 
their methods, their services, and devise still others, 
to the advantage of the religious life in worship. The 
enrichment of life in this sector is increased as each 
person enters into as many as possible of the varieties 
of religious experience. 

Some of these types of services get away from the 
personality of the minister to-a greater or less degree. 
But we can never wholly get away from it for any 
great length of time. After all it comes back to the 
culture of our own souls, to our own private religious 
living, as Dr. Wieman calls it. The habit of private 
worship needs cultivating in ourselves and our people, 
for however beautiful, impressive and helpful our 
services of worship may be, every individual needs to 
be able to worship, to bring himself into personal con- 
tact with the grace of God whenever and wherever the 
need may arise. 

In the development of private worship in our- 
selves and in others we labor under a certain psycho- 
logical handicap. There is an objectiveness about our 
occidental minds which has undervalued meditation, 
contemplation, mysticism. We want to do something. 
“Pure religion and undefiled ...is to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction.”’ That is the 
pure religion we shall discuss in the last of this series. 
But it is not all of religion. Indeed, it can best grow 
out of the personal, private experience of religion in 
solitude. The disciples who had tried their best to 
perform a miracle of healing upon the epileptic boy 
asked Jesus, ““Why could not we cast him out?” and 
Jesus gave the obvious answer, “‘Because of your 
unbelief; this kind goeth not forth but by prayer and 
fasting.” The conscious cultivation of religious 
experience, faith, conviction, is the necessary condition 
of successful service. Says Dr. Horton, in his ““Psycho- 
logical Approach to Theology,” “‘As we moderns are 
superior to our predecessors in our knowledge of things 
external, so we are still surpassed by Dante and St. 
Augustine in what concerns the contents of the sou! 
of man.” 

Mysticism as a system of worship is an art that 
we need to cultivate if we would have that fulness of 


religious experience which is essential to the abundant 
life. We are often repelled because the mystic is as 
foolish as some of the rest of us, and thinks that his is 
the only real and right method in religion. It isn’t. 
But it is a method which we with our occidental practi- 
eality too often neglect. 

Worship is really a drama of the soul. The first 
act lays out the scene and sets the forces in motion. 
The second develops them and builds up tension which 
may be a blessing or a curse. The third brings the 
climax when the height of power isattained. The fourth 
leads that power off into channels of safety and service, 
so that we come down to earth, not the same as before, 
but better equipped to live.our ordinary lives. 

The danger lies in its becoming an emotional 
debauch. If it is not carried over in this way into the 
channels of service, it is worse than if we had done 
nothing, for we have acted a lie, making ourselves feel 
as if we were laborers together with God, but leaving 
all the work to Him. 

We may not agree with Dr. Wilham Adams 
Brown’s use of the word prayer in the following para- 
graph; I think we would prefer worship. But with his 
real meaning we can agree: “Prayer is the name that 
we give to the practice of the presence of God. It is 
the way we make explicit to consciousness the relation 
in which we stand to God all the time, and so release 
for practical purposes those resources of wisdom, of 
inspiration, and of renewal which are always available 
to us, but which, for lack of intelligent direction, we 
allow to go largely unused.” 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will avail to make— 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 

What parched grounds refresh as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower: 

We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear: 
We kneel, how weak; we rise, how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong, 

That we are overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are with Thee? 


So does the down-reaching grace of God meet our 
human needs when we reach up to Him in worship. 
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THE SMALL COLLEGE 


Herbert Hoover, in broadcasting a message in support of 
the small colleges that are now having such a difficult time in 
meeting their budgets, made the following statement: ““Whatever 
the magnificent services of the larger and highly specialized 
universities, the liberal arts college places an emphasis upon 
personal contacts of teacher and student which render them a 
vital part of our educational system. A primary purpose of 
education is a product of high character and noble ideals, which 
regard moral and spiritual qualities superior to mere material 
things, without which any purely economic system would col- 
lapse. Throughout our history these colleges have been and are 
now the seedbeds of leadership. They have contributed a large 
part of the presence in our land of nearly 3,000,000 college 
trained men and women. ... The finest traditions in our 
country are rooted in their associations and their inspiration.’°— 
Watchman-Examiner. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
LI. The Floods Came 


Johannes 


Ss before a cosy fire and crossing floods with a 
5}| motor car during torrential rains, there is a 
difference. I experimented with that dif- 
ference on the first of December. 

It had been raining more or less for a week. The 
papers said that in the Carolinas the rivers were high. 
But I thought little about it because the Carolinas 
were far south. The time had come to get the little 
car which had been in Washington for a month, and 
to take it north to turn in. So, with an eye to be 
fixed and the long-buried and forgotten root of a 
tooth to be excavated (i. e., poked, pulled, hammered, 
pried and otherwise blasted out), and with a Thanks- 
giving dinner to eat, I took the night train from Boston 
on Tuesday. I did the repair work Wednesday, ate 
the soft things Thursday, ‘‘unlaxed”’ Friday, and 
started away Saturday. 

It all seems weird and unreal as I think about it 
now. The rain was coming down furiously as I loaded 
the car. The street lamps and headlights cast what 
light they could in the murk. The dawn seemed to be 
having a hard struggle with the darkness, and the 
Madame did not appear pleased to see me start off 
under the conditions. But with morning at just seven, 
even if there was no dew on the rose or lark on the 
wing, I drove out of our little street into the main 
artery, dodged the milkmen and trolleys, turned on 
to the Taft bridge, and headed toward Frederick and 
Gettysburg. 

When I stopped at a chain grocery on the out- 
shirts of the city, to telephone the Madame that it 
was daylight and easy driving, I bought eight bananas 
merely to “return courtesies.”” Those bananas came 
in mighty handy. At Frederick I stopped again to 
telephone, and this time I reported the rain over, the 
sky blue at the horizon, and that I probably should get 
well up toward Binghamton by night. 

Then I began to enjoy the drive. The little 
brooks were so interesting, full to the brim. The 
streams in the meadows had come out into the fields. 
The roadside rills were little torrents, and I listened 
to their music above the noise of the car. All was 
well. Nature, I reflected, showed herself in a dif- 
ferent way every time one paid any attention to her. 
Pleasant driving. Happy ruminating. (One must be 
modest and not call it philosophizing.) Then it came 
on to rain harder. It blew in sheets across the road. 
Still happy thoughts. All one had to do was to shut 
the window, slow up, turn on the sidelights and keep 
the wiper going. How much better things were than 
in the old days, when at the approach of rain there 
began a mad search for the side curtains, and rain, 
when it came, always trickled down the driver’s arm. 
But I began to notice water in the road, and | drove 
with care so as not to suck it in and wet the electric 
wires of the motor. Little streams seemed to be 
finding their way around the bridges. Near Thur- 
mont in northern Maryland Hunting Creek crosses 


the Frederick-Gettysburg road, and here the high- 
way was flooded. This is not the Hunting Creek 
of the George Washington estates, but a Maryland 
creek of the same name coming out of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, which are parallel to this road for several 
miles and not far away. 

Several people were debating the question of 
crossing the flood. Pro was the fact that several had 
gone across safely. Contra was the fact that the last 
man over had swung out too far to get around a truck 
that was in the water and had nearly turned over. 

“Go ahead,” said one old citizen, “but just graze 
the truck.” That was easy, and the passage of fifty 
or sixty yards was uneventful. It did me little good, 
however. On the other side was a baker in his de- 
livery truck meditating the question of crossing in 
the opposite, direction. He signaled me and said: 
“You can’t get into Emmitsburg, and if you did it 
wouldn’t do you any good if you are going farther, for 
there is a worse place beyond. I have this truck-load 
of bread for Emmitsburg, but I’ve had to turn back.”’ 

I had to see for myself, however, and drove on a 
few miles until I topped a rise and looked down on the 
swollen waters of Toms Creek. A long line of motor 
vehicles stretched from the hilltop to the water. On 
the other side, perhaps a third of a mile away, there 
was a similar line headed our way. There were moving 
vans, gasoline trucks, milk trucks, pleasure cars and 
business cars. There were farmers who had come out 
with their milk and who could not get home, tourists 
up from the South, alert young fellows keen about 
engagements in Harrisburg or Hagerstown, young 
lady school teachers who had been home for Thanks- 
giving, children in family parties to whom it was a 
great lark, and one or two dogs straining on leash ap- 
parently as pleased as the children. Besides, cars 
from villages down the road kept arriving, crowded 
with people who had come up to see the water. That 
endless procession that goes by so fast on every big 
motor road was stopped. Here was a chance to look 
at it, study it, and marvel at the infinite variety of 
human beings who by day and by night come over the 
skyline and with a zip or a zip-zip flash by and pass 
on over the skyline again. Only a Dickens could 
describe it. Others might sense the drama and the 
mystery, the loves and the hates, the driving ambitions, 
the heart-breaking cares, the intoxicating joys, the 
humdrum, which overshadow all of life. This master 
artist could make them live in words. 

The flood was worth looking at. Toms Creek in 
itself is much like hundreds of others spanned by 
modern concrete bridges. Only Toms Creek had 
found his spacious arch under the bridge inadequate 
this day. He still used it and poured a furious yellow 
flood through it. But out beyond the bridge, the 
stream was coming over fields and gardens, carrying 
bushes and boards, fence posts and blocks of wood, all 
the miscellaneous assortment of grass, leaves, corn- 
stalks and debris that a stream out of bounds will 
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pick up. It was too deep to go through, so the old 
experienced truck drivers asserted, and what made it 
worse was the fact that the water had swept the wire 
fence that at this point bordered the state road over 
the road, so that there was wire curving back and 
forth and bobbing up and down to entangle the 
wheels. 

As the rain let up everybody got out of their 
vehicles and went down to the edge of the flood to 
watch it. Not quite everybody. The young lady 
school teachers had on their best hats, and velvet will 
spot. So they sat tight. And stretched out in a truck 
I saw a relief driver asleep in his warm blankets. 
He roused up just enough to say, “Call me for supper, 
Bill, good luck.’’ There was a radio going in one car 
and several men made engagements to call in the 
afternoon on the owner of this car and get returns of 
the Army and Navy game. Some friendly little 
children seemed hungry, so I passed over my bananas, 
and did not feel as selfish as I might have when I 
opened up my thermos and took a good swig of hot 
coffee and then ate my guava jelly sandwiches. 

To wait or to turn back, that was the question. 
There was no question as to venturing into any side 
roads. They were seas of mud. Local people said: 
“Wait. She comes up fast and she goes down fast.” 
One gentleman said: “I’ve a notion to go back to 
Washington (sixty-two miles) and start over to- 
morrow.” “If you’re going you’d better start now,”’ 
advised a farmer with a milk truck. ‘‘There’s the 
Monocacy River between you and Washington, and 
all these streams are pouring their water into her. 
When she comes up over the road, she stays up all 
day and maybe two days.”’ There was much study of 
road maps. ‘‘There is no way around,” said a fine 
young father with four healthy looking children. ‘“‘T 
want to go to New York City, and it is a long way 
around by Baltimore. It’s like going back and 
starting over.” 

Another group of men set up a marker in the 
edge of the stream. After waiting an hour they said 
that the water had gone down half an inch. This 
seemed encouraging. Several of us announced our 
intention to see it through. People were coming out 
of Emmitsburg over a long railroad bridge, the women 
stepping gingerly from tie to tie. An old fellow with 
a crosscut saw announced that he was going over that 
way. His friend was on horseback, and he allowed 
that the horse would balk at that. Though one by one 
the cars began to drop out and head back the way that 
they had come, prevailing sentiment was in favor of 
waiting. This was due largely to the advice of the 
man on horseback—grizzled, lantern-jawed, red-faced, 
with long drooping gray mustaches and a cud of 
tobacco in his mouth. Man and boy he had seen that 
creek seventy years. He predicted authoritatively 
that if it did not rain any more we could go through 
in two or three hours. “Yes,” said a truck driver, 
“but the road will have to be cleared first.” ‘‘Yes,”’ 
said the keen-eyed man from Harrisburg, “‘but there’s 
your rain now.” Sure enough, there it was—bil- 
lowy masses of it driving down through the passes of 
the mountains, and in a short time it was on us, beat- 
ing against our windshields furiously and upsetting 
every prediction. ‘The motors began to turn and to 
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disappear in the rain and mist. All the big trucks, 
however, whlle I was there, stayed. Those drivers, 
hard-bitten and experienced, know the lore of the 
open road. It would be a long and wearing grind 
along some other road. And what assurance did they 
have that they would not find worse conditions else- 
where? Their technique is to pull out their pipes 
and light up, or to curl up and take a nap. That had 
been my plan until that last driving rain, but I suc- 
cumbed with the others. I never saw the waters go 
down. I never saw the road gang tackle the fence. 
I never saw the long delayed cars begin again the 
journey. I was skimming along easily, past cars that 
had been put out of business with wet wires, over a 
drenched countryside and through floods which 
seemed to have gone down alittle. On the Frederick- 
Baltimore road I crossed the Monocacy, this time on 
a new bridge high in air. It was one o’clock when I 
reached Baltimore, forty miles from Washington, and 
I had taken six hours to get there. 

From Baltimore I could have got back on the 
route I had planned to follow by going north through 
York to Harrisburg, but I thought it prudent to keep 
out of the mountains. Down near the coast, rivers 
and creeks have more room. Surplus water is more 
easily handled. It is the combination of mountain 
streams and narrow valleys which accounts for much 
of our flood trouble east of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. And yet in years past I have seen the Potomac 
back up into the streets of Washington and the Hudson 
over the old D. & H. tracks in Albany. On the coastal 
plains of the Carolinas thousands of acres of corn and 
cotton have been washed out. 

My little experience gave me a mere hint of 
the meaning of the word flood, but how many people 
of the valleys of the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Red, 
have really met flood water! Some of the great disas- 
ters with which the Red Cross has grappled have 
been flood disasters. Up at Emmitsburg we sat in 
comfortable seats, or stretched out on soft cushions, 
or leaned out of easily closed windows, and made a 
joke of it—at least most of us did. In a true flood 
what menace in the rushing waters, what incalculable 
power, what sense of helplessness for those caught in 
its rush, what struggle, what despair, what destruc- 
tion and death! No mercy there except in death that 
is quick. Water that gets beyond control is one of 
the oldest of the dangers and problems of mankind. 
But what a spur the menace of flood has been to man! 
Not all of us, even in our little highway trouble, were 
at ease in our Zion. Men were telephoning messages. 
Road gangs were out tackling the worst cases first. 
In one place they drove in to free obstructions against 
the bridges. In other places they were trying to save 
property. Where human life is endangered there the 
fight is hottest always. 

As I write a letter comes in from my brother, the 
Colonel, in Manila. Two or three of the paragraphs 
are as follows: 

“On the night of the fifteenth (October, 1934) 
I said to Nellie, this rain smells like a typhoon. It 
came in the night hard. 

“By morning the Pasig River was raging through 
our yard and all the trees were down—mango, ratiles, 
duhat, santel and guavas. I could not get out to go 
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to the office. Victorino (a Filipino servant) got the 
Ford out and parked it in the pasillio, only to have the 
current catch it as if it were a piece of tin and carry it 
to the edge of the river, where it was stopped by the 
branches of a blown-down guava. By the morning 
of the 17th our whole river wall was out and the 
river was eating the dooryard, coming steadily toward 
the house. But it was going down, and I was able to 
reach the office. Manila was a mess. Trees and 
wires were down everywhere. Lights and telephones 
were out. Our gas with which to cook was O. K., 
but many had no gas. The Malacanang yard looked 
like flood and destruction.” 

So do wind and water work havoc in the Orient. 

My long detour of ninety miles had its com- 
pensations. Just before dark I turned into a tourist 
home, operated by the wife of the man who runs the 
gas station adjoining. I was eighteen miles south of 
Philadelphia, and could have gone on, but did not 
yearn to face the football crowd coming from the Army 
and Navy game in rain and gathering darkness. In- 
stead I shared boiled potatoes, turkey giblet gravy, 
cold corned beef, bread, prunes and hot tea with the 
family. I talked with a kind woman who takes The 
Christian Science Sentinel, with her little slavey who 
yelled at me as if I were deaf, with the aged village 
blacksmith who boards in the family, with the ex- 
tailor of Weymouth, Mass., whose eyes went back 
on him as he grew old and who sleeps by day and 
operates the gas station for the owner at night. The 
owner, an ex-storekeeper and ex-postmaster, was all 
business and little in evidence, but friendly as a high- 
speed man can well be. Nor did I see the hustling 
daughter, who teaches country school by day and is a 
telephone switchboard operator from five to nine p. m. 
At the table there was more sense in the talk than 
there is at half the dinner tables that are set with 
sterling and expensive glass, and as for genuine human 


interest and kindness, it could not easily be surpassed. 
The talk was of Tubal Cain and shoeing horses, of 
life in a gas station between midnight and morning, 
of the folly of people going into debt to repair their 
houses unless they see clearly the way out, of tourists 
between Florida and the North, of the heavy snows 
the radio man had talked. about that night, and of 
days off. The little slavey was to have a day off on the 
morrow, and already was counting on her Methodist 
Sunday school and the day with her folks half a mile 
down the road. Religion seemed to mean something 
in the lives of these people, but every hand about that 
table was knotted or seamed or reddened with toil. 

So I slept well, and though I was down by six- 
thirty I found the man of the house at his breakfast, 
for he ran the filling station the other shift of seven 
to seven. There was no snow. The roads were dry. 
The eastern sky was all aglow with light. The car 
started without a hint of holding back because of the 
frosty night. Soon I was off again on the long trail. 
It led through Philadelphia before people were up, 
out on boulevards so broad that they never seem 
crowded, over the famous skyline road to the entrance 
of the Holland tunnels, and then along another broad 
boulevard from which I could look down on the Hud- 
son and across to the mighty city at its mouth. It 
was a great day for the Palisades, for the Storm King 
Boulevard and for the views of the Catskills. It was 
a great day also on which to top the rise and to see 
Cobleskill in its valley and at the foot of its protecting 
hills. The afternoon sun was on it. The light this 
day was glorious. But, come to think of it, there 
never has been a day that was not a great day to top 
that rise and look down on my native place when 
coming from afar. 

In sun or in storm, with the view clear or hidden 
by mist, the roofs, the spires, the hills, the fields, of 
home make the heart leap and burn with joy. 


The Revaluation of Leisure in the New Civilization 
Thomas D. Eliot 


valuable thing is the way in which it organizes 
life around some supreme values which we 
seek in worship, or worship in seeking. Such values 
test all our other values. It is values that most of us 
do our worrying about, without realizing it. 

Just now, as at the close of the Great War, there 
is much disillusionment—and much hope. ‘Trusted 
institutions have broken down. The values they rep- 
resented have been challenged. We are driven to a 
sharp choice: either these old values are now worthless 
and we must find new values that mean something 
under new conditions; or, if the old values are still im- 
portant, we must find new ways of expressing and 
fulfilling them. Out of old materials but with new 
plans we must build a new world. 

We hope, and hope much, from a new deal. It is 
astonishing how the bewildering shocks and strains of 
recent months have made the most conservative people 
in the world willing to accept social change as inevi- 
table, and even desirable, if life is to be worth living. 


When we talk about social change, most of us are 
thinking in terms of political schemes or of economic 
devices. But, if our institutions must be reorganized, 
they should be reorganized with some clear idea of 
what values are being sought, and by what values the 
results are to be judged. Some people consider re- 
ligion as a quest of values and as a test of values. If 
that be so, it is a religious service to insist that atten- 
tion be paid, not merely to the mechanics of political 
and economic “‘recovery,”’ but to the underlying values 
and attitudes which are all too apt to be taken for 
granted, ignored, or blurred. 

In our “recovery,” what is it we are trying to re- 
cover? The same old will-o’-the-wisp objectives 
that led us into World War and into World Depression? 
God forbid! The greed and ambition of nineteenth- 
century individualism stored up the grapes of wrath, 
and they have been trampled out. Is “recovery” 
enough? 

Most of us would agree, now, that the mere ac- 
cumulation and displaying of wealth is an inferior 
ideal. The mere achieving of power and prestige, 
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whether personal or nationalistic, is rather discounted 
nowadays because of its obvious dangers and futili- 
ties. 

Unfortunately, false values of so-called success 
and pleasure, though widely challenged, are all too 
likely to survive and recover, despite all efforts to the 
contrary. Fortunately, there are other values, new or 
revalued in these times of crisis and testing. 

If there be new wine for the new bottles, now is 
the time to bring it to the vintage. The old wine- 
skins cannot hold the new wine if they could not hold 
the old. We are to have new political and economic 
containers for our common life. Let us then try to see 
to it that they are chosen and formed to serve our 
newer and higher needs. 

One of the new values or revaluations which in- 
evitably must be allowed for in the structure of the 
new world is the surplus of leisure in civilization and 
in personal life. Why is it that unhired time has be- 
come a social liability instead of a social asset? The 
maldistribution of leisure is as critical a problem as 
the maldistribution of wealth. Social economists 
have known this for years, but it has taken wholesale 
unemployment to drive the fact home to us all. Let 
us analyze this problem of unhired time. 

In the past we, in America at least, have believed, 
or have acted as if, some humiliation should attach to 
a person whenever he was not working for money— 
working for all he was worth; and all he was worth 
was the money he earned. This moral attitude, and 
the religion which supported it, were based on values 
which meant something in the days of their origins. 
In those days, any degree of comfort, security, or ad- 
vancement depended upon everyone’s working con- 
stantly and intensely, spending sparingly, saving 
rigorously. Otherwise there would not have been 
enough to goround. Under this old scheme of values, 
we were taught that nobody should ever be paid ex- 
cept for an agreed return to a purchaser or employer; 
and that one who accepts income when not rendering 
such direct returns is thereby either a cheat or a pauper, 
and is to be disgraced accordingly. Even the idle 
rich have, on occasion, been censured—though not 
humiliated, so that you could notice it. But, under 
the old regime, anyone not working “full time,” that 
is, constantly, was supposed to suffer some loss of re- 
spect. Those who worked had all the work and all the 
pay, while the whole bulk of the man-hours no longer 
needed by industry were forced upon the weakest of us, 
the disemployed. When the unhired hours are thus 
concentrated on a fraction of the people without in- 
come, they do not bring true leisure, they bring idle- 
ness, bread-lines, demoralization, disaster. The loss 
of buying power by the disemployed drags others into 
idleness, and so on. The unhired time of modern in- 
dustry has been unjustly distributed: some of us have 
too much of it, some of us too little. 

Now, idleness is still a terrible evil; and when 
capable people waste their leisure on jazz, clubs, 
shows, or sports spectacles, it is almost as bad as wilful 
or forced idleness. But we have got to face the fact 
that the world has come to the point where we have to 
put in more and more time using up products which our 
machines make for us in less and less time. Inthe new 
basis of civilization, as foreseen by Simon Patten, 


there is bound to be a vast reservoir of human time 
uncalled for by our industrial system. We must treat 
this leisure-fund as a social resource, instead of as a 
total loss or a curse. 

By contrast with the old world of overwork and 
idleness let us imagine, or even realize, a world in 
which product and purchasing power are taken for 
granted, like air and water, and can be received with 
unimpaired self-respect by anyone who uses them self- 
respectingly. Already unemployment is generally 
recognized as beyond the control of the unemployed. 
We insist upon their right at least to be alive. Weno 
longer hold our disemployed friends in contempt or 
blame, and we organize ways for them to use their 
time profitably, or at least to conserve their morale. 

It is generally admitted that our available raw 
materials, machinery, organization and man-power 
could easily support everybody at a decent standard 
of living. It is claimed that this could be done with a 
shorter work day if the work, as well as the leisure, 
were spread among all workers. Wecan and probably 
shall go farther and recognize that wages, profits, 
thefts, and charity are not the only kinds of income. 
There is a fifth way of living, namely, income allotted 
to individuals by society and industry in order to 
protect standards of living, to conserve leisure, and to 
maintain market demand—three essentials of pros- 
perity. Such income is as ethical, as worthy of respect, 
as the wages from which it springs; it is more useful 
than the profits which it should largely eliminate; it 
should not carry the stigma of fraud or of public relief, 
which it would largely prevent. Weshall learn to con- 
sider our surplus product well earned by those who use 
it wisely, provided they produce what they can in re- 
turn during certain years, months, days and hours 
of social labor required of them. 

We already give prestige to those who spend the 
surplus, but we give it too often to those who idly 
or wastefully display the results of their own profit- 
taking. It should not prove utopian, nor even dif- 
ficult, to respect, perhaps even to honor, those workers 
who learn to use their fair share of surplus time and 
buying power for the enrichment of personal and 
social life. 

The available leisure and income of a given region 
should be widely distributed, or allocated, not on the 
basis of the supposed amount that each has produced, 
but according to where it will draw out the work or 
leisure activities considered most useful in keeping the 
balance between production and consumption. 

Think of all the idle time now being worse than 
wasted by discouraged, depressed, desperate or de- 
linquent people, most of them potentially workers 
or spenders! Such a mass of time, if properly divided, 
would provide for all of us a long childhood, a secure 
old age, sabbatical years, longer vacations, longer 
week-ends, more holidays, as well as shorter but surer 
work-days. Support and purchasing power during 
the unhired portions of one’s life is now provided 
largely out of individual savings or charity doles. It 
should come out of the surplus of collective savings, 
through a system of working schedules, wage assign- 
ments, and social-insurance funds. All of every life 
would thus be made safe for living. 

Unhired time will no longer be a tragedy when it 
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is accompanied by the capacity and the opportunity 
to use leisure constructively. We must face and wel- 
come a world in which leisure is more important than 
money-making, and where both earning and spending 
will be judged by the quality of life they produce, 
rather than by the wealth, the power, the excitement, 
or the display. 

For the majority of us, a normally distributed 
leisure may become the opportunity for adventures 


Walking with 
Odell 


OT in all the years that may remain to me shall 
I forget a certain ramble that I had on a 
winter’s afternoon, several years ago, along 
the River Charles. The sky was overcast 

and a raw wind blew from the direction of the sea. 

Clouds of smoke were hanging low over distant Bos- 

ton. The dull throb and roar of traffic filled the air 

like an insistent pain. The sunset was a dismal and 
squalid failure. It was the kind of day, in short, that 
sends up the statistics of suicide at a bound. 

The mood of my companion seemed to be in com- 
plete harmony with the season, the weather, and the 
despairing scene about us. He walked rapidly, and, 
as it were, aggressively, with lowered head and 
clenched fists. His eyes, for the most part, searched 
the ground. Only one comment did he make upon 
what he saw that afternoon, and this was so unflatter- 
ing a remark about one of the towns of the district that 
I forbear to quote it out of consideration for the local 
real-estate agents and the Chamber of Commerce. 
And yet he was talking—talking nearly all the time, 
with strong and abrupt gestures to back up remarks 
that seemed to need no such reinforcement. He 
talked about politics, about finance, about morality 
and the Christian Church, and certain recent fads in 
music and painting. He seemed to prefer to discuss 
just those topics which a learned man of letters is 
supposed to know nothing about. And all that he 
said had the emphasis behind it, so rare in our time, 
of a mind made up, deducing and proceeding from 
first principles. There was nothing of the tentative 
and exploratory in his talk, nothing of the tone of a 
man who says “‘How may this be?” or “Do you not 
think?” Like Dr. Johnson, he announced conclu- 
sions, and those in such ringing tones as seemed to 
waken echoes in one’s mind. His talk was as brilliant 
as it was wide-ranging, but in its wit there was little 
suggestion of play. He talked with a definite purpose: 
partly to instruct, for that was his profession, and 
partly to convince, for that was always a primary 
need of his mind; but chiefly to urge his listener to 
action. He addressed the intellect—in order to get at 
the will. Coming from another man, much that he 
said to me might well have seemed almost rough, 
though certainly not discourteous, in expression; but 
even when he was most urgent and exacting in his 
words there was not the slightest difficulty in realizing 
that he spoke like an elder brother, in all gentleness 
and good will. 

How the remark was led up to I do not now re- 
call, but it must have been after some unusually pro- 


in good reading, in nature study, in crafts and hobbies, 
in friendship. For some, it may mean actual par- 
ticipation in music, dramatics or sports. Still others’ 
avocations may turn toward research, the arts, in- 
vention, travel, writing, religious and social service, 
or public citizenship. Leisure so used is no longer a 
burden or curse, nor even an escape into anesthesia, 
but a creative fulfillment of our highest values through 
expression of our highest powers. 


Irving Babbitt 


Shepard 


longed and vituperative jeremiad upon modern civiliza- 
tion that I said to him: ‘In short, you think that we 
stand today on the brink of catastrophe?” 

The question seemed to startle him, as though he 
had never gone quite that far before in his own thought. 
We walked on for perhaps half a minute along the 
path by the river before he said, speaking more quietly 
and choosing his words with care: “Of course there 
has never been a time in history that did not seem 
crucial to all the thinking persons in it, and for the 
most part those thinking persons have been right. 
But, not to evade your question, I do indeed believe 
that the modern world is treading very near the edge 
of sudden disaster, and that the statement holds more 
true for us today than it has for any period in history 
since Rome went down.” 

Of all the things that I heard Irving Babbitt say 
during fifteen years of occasional association, and of 
all the things that I have read from his pen, this re- 
mark has come to seem to me, on the whole, the most 
significant. And yet, of course, it is highly significant 
only when fully understood. There are many thinkers 
in the world, and many others who do not think at all, 
who might have used almost the same words, but 
they would not have meant the same thing and they 
would not have had the same reasons. 

Irving Babbitt was not by nature a prophet of 
gloom, but, rather, a man of cheerful and riant dis- 
position who attained, moreover, the serenity of 
mind that should be the thinker’s reward. Whatever 
may have been his first effect upon pupils or listeners 
or readers, it soon became clear to all capable judges 
that his thought and criticism were never the mere 
emanations of a despairing mood or of an inherent 
pessimism. One may even assert that, when it is 
considered what facts and aspects of modern life he 
fastened attention upon, his judgment concerning 
them will always be found to be brave and will often 
look positively hopeful. To many or most of his con- 
temporaries who knew him only at a distance and 
superficially, he seemed too quick a despairer because 
he was not, like them, sentimental, or disposed to gloss 
over the plain and painful facts by any dishonest 
thought or word. Unenfeebled by our contemporary 
shibboleths about automatic “‘progress,’”’ unimpressed 
by the pious assertion that since God is in His Heaven 
therefore all must be well with the world, Irving Bab- 
bitt exerted even in our expansive time and land the 
utmost rigor of critical thought. Like the Goethe of 
Arnold’s poem, he thought it none of the critics’ 
business to soothe, to amuse, or to cajole, but for the 
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most part he placed his finger upon the sick age, and 
said, “Thou aiiest here, and here.” Hopeless of re- 
form, distrustful of institutionalism, skeptical of de- 
mocracy, he rested all his hopes upon the individual— 
and, like Emerson a hundred years before, he saw the 
individual dying. Moreover, he saw how the treasure 
of our human past, as it has been gathered in art and 
tradition and morality, is now slipping rapidly from us. 
In a time that has almost forgotten what tragedy is, 
he kept vividly alive in his own mind the tragic sense. 
He had also that common sense which never lets one 
forget that the facts are what they are, and that their 
results will be what they will be. The complexity, 
the speed, the glitter and flash and roar, of our modern 
life, with all of its unimaginable expensiveness and 
intricate interlockings, did not for a moment bewilder 
him into an uncritical approbation, or make him for- 
get that, unless solidly founded on the rock of in- 
dividual character, it would swiftly dwindle away. 

The specific charges that Irving Babbitt brought 
against our time were not numerous, but they were 
searching and far-reaching. Like Matthew Arnold, 
he found us, from one point of view, almost hopelessly 
“extroverted,” so that the inner life of contemplation, 
of self-recollection, and of self-control has gone thin 
and poor. Balancing and vitiating our intense ex- 
ternal activity he found a listless and lazy attitude in 
us toward all inward ethical work. He found us by far 
too completely convinced that we are our brothers’ 
keepers, and too prone to forget that the whole of the 
moral life begins at home. Some of his most telling 
attacks were delivered against the doctrine of ‘“‘social 
service,’ once a noble and ennobling doctrine but 
now soiled by all ignoble use. Not for the first time, 
perhaps, but more vigorously than any other critic 
of the age that one can remember, he showed that 
preoccupation with the lives of our fellowmen results 
almost inevitably in a spiritual dearth which renders 
us at length incapable of helping even our fellows. 
He saw and said that it is the inevitable fate of our 
sentimental humanitarianism to destroy itself. In 
particular, he saw that the Protestant churches of our 
day, as they grow more and more concerned with 
external activities in the political, social, or missionary 
fields, are rapidly losing the very strength from which 
these activities spring. Although he was himself as 
democratic in social attitudes as Abraham Lincoln, 
Irving Babbitt rejected with a kind of loathing the 
sentimental egalitarianism into which democracy as 
a social and political principle is always in danger of 
sinking down, and he sought everywhere in life and 
literature—like Emerson before him—for the aristo- 
erat of mind, of character, of will. As one might ex- 
pect of a thinker thus constituted, he strove to bring 
into American life some conception of what leisure 
meant to the cultivated Greek world, and even of 
what it meant to the Christian world before the Refor- 
mation destroyed it as an ideal. 

Although the erudition of Irving Babbitt was 
vast in range and accurate in detail, one does not have 
to be learned in order to understand him. Like all 
good humanists, he knew that it is the task of-scholar- 
ship to make the treasure and the tradition of the past 
available and accessible in the living present. This 
he strove to do. He was no antiquarian, no accumu- 


lating scholar of the sort that seeks learning for learn- 
ing’s sake. He sought and gained knowledge for the 
sake of ideas, and he sought and gained ideas for the 
sake of character, of conduct, of life. Nothing less 
academic can be imagined than his way with books. 
When he heard the young pundits of the nineties, 
fresh-come from Germany, chanting the praises of a 
scholarship “‘pure”’ in the sense that it should have no 
tangencies with the world about it, he seems to have 


- resolved that his own scholarship should be made and 


kept as thoroughly impure as possible. Always, one 
would say, he had some moral or intellectual axe to 
grind. And always, certainly, in his public utterances, 
whether with voice or pen, he was concerned not at 
all to air his learning—this he did inevitably and 
in spite of himself—but to help men to live better 
lives. 

To this end Irving Babbitt simplified his teaching 
in every possible way, so that one would think that 
not even a traveling salesman, though a fool, could err 
therein. There is sound intellectual entertainment 
for all who enjoy that sort of thing in following through 
his long philippic against Rousseau, and there is 
strenuous exercise for the logical faculty in his acute 
criticism of the Romantic School. One may learn 
much about literature and the sister arts from his pages, 
and more still about the history of ideas. There is at 
least a clarifying schematization in his frequently re- 
peated statement that our lives may be lived on any 
of three planes, the animal or natural plane, the 
spiritual or supernatural plane, and the moral or hu- 
man plane. But all of this, one is likely to conclude 
at last, is really by the way—or perhaps it is that when | 
once we have climbed these ladders of thought we can 
discard them. The fundamental teaching of Irving | 
Babbitt is as simple, when all is said, as that of Im- 
manuel Kant. “After all,’’ says he, “to be a good | 
humanist is merely to be moderate and sensible and 
decent.” 

“Moderate,” “sensible,” and ‘“decent’’—it is | 
true, no doubt, that Irving Babbitt gave a wealth | 
and weight of meaning to each of those quiet ad- 
jectives such as it is not accustomed to bear in or- 
dinary parlance. It may be that the apparent sim- 
plicity of the sentence is deceptive, and certainly those 
who are acquainted with the books that lie behind it— 
“The New Laokoon,” “Literature and the American || 
College,” ““Democracy and Leadership,” ‘‘Masters of || 
Modern French Criticism,” ‘Rousseau and Roman- | 
ticism’’—are aimost obliged, as they read it, to pause 
upon each word. To be “moderate” is to mediate be- 
tween extremes; it is to mix and mingle extremes into |] 
a true temperance; it is the mark of mind and nature |} 
strongly unified and centered within; it is the result of |} 
taking one’s stand upon the opposite poles of experi- || 
ence and occupying all the intervening territory. | 
And again, to be “sensible” in anything like the full 
sense that Irving Babbitt would give to the word | 
was not a gift from the gods. It meant that one had 
bent oneself to the disciplines of society and had cor- |} 
rected whatever was eccentric and aberrant with ref- || 
erence to normal and representative humanity. And | 
again, decency included the whole high doctrine of || 
decorum—not, to be sure, in the mere parlor sense of || 
that word, which Irving Babbitt was wont to derive || 
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from the dancing-master, but the sense of a law ‘“‘sit- 
ting in the clouds” which governed and controlled 
warring impulses, in the sense of a free and noble 
“Imitation” of great persons and great ideals. In 
these three adjectives there is a program for the most 
aspiring and inwardly or ethically strenuous life. 
Each of them, one sees at once, suggests some form of 
discipline or restraint, some “inner check” put upon 
impulse, appetite, or headstrong will. In the vocabu- 
lary of Irving Babbitt the word ‘discipline’ was one 
of the chief—and here, indeed, one does need to be 
something of a scholar to understand what he meant. 
Whatever else he may have included in the word, 


there is no doubt that he wished it to refer primarily’ 


to conduct. The practical question “how to live?” 
was the life-long preoccupation of this scholar who 
may have seemed to the strenuous social servants 
about him hardly to be living at all. Conduct, to him 
as to Matthew Arnold, was the greater part of life. 
We may say of him as he did of Socrates: ‘“Now that 
the critical spirit was abroad and the traditional basis 
for conduct was failing, he was chiefly concerned with 
putting conduct on a positive and critical basis.”’ 
Walking with Irving Babbitt, now that he has 
gone from the paths by the River Charles, is still an 
invigorating, an encouraging, and a strongly dis- 
ciplinary experience. The world’s weather, as one 
looks out on it now, is quite as dismal as that of the 
wintry day I have recalled, and there are many proph- 
ets now in the world who foretell that our sunset will 
come soon and without splendor. Even if we accept 
this view, the teaching and example of Irving Babbitt 
has still a high worth for us, enabling us as individuals 
to keep our inward poise and quiet in the noises of a 
crashing world. There are young men by the hun- 
dreds in America, in France, in England, who firmly 
believe that we can yet avoid ruin if we will but attend 
to the voice of this teacher. He speaks the language 
of our time. Like Baron von Huegel, he asserts that 
for those to whom the old supernatural tradition 
seems no longer tenable there is still the human or 
ethical road to salvation, and that it will not lead us 
astray. If Emerson was, as Arnold said, “‘a friend 
and aider of those who would live in the spirit,” Irving 
Babbitt is the guide and wayfellow of those who must 


dwell in the mind and the will. 
* * * 


AMERICA IN SEARCH OF HER SOUL* 
George Francis Patterson 


The Thanksgiving Proclamation of President Roosevelt will 
take honorable place with other great utterances of high sim- 
plicity and directness that have been born out of the stress of war 
and other national calamities. 

Unhappily, but none the less truthfully, our Thanksgiving 
Day proclamations, both national and state, have too often been 
pharisaical. We have devoutly thanked God that we were not as 
other nations were, cold, hungry, ignorant, persecuted. That our 
granaries were well stored, that our gold was heaped high, that 
our mills were busy and that our wealth grew daily, we inter- 
preted as evidence of Divine favor. God was pleased with us. 
He had chosen our land upon which to shower His blessings. 
Alas, we did not know that God chooses neither land nor men; 
men and lands choose the God whom they will worship and serve. 


*An address before the First Unitarian Society, Seattle, 
Wash. 
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That our concept of God changed from the vision of a Divine 
Adventure in human freedom and a declaration of spiritual 
liberty to something very like the ancient golden calf is known 
of all. 

We were so sure that prosperity would go on forever that 
we forgot that the miracle of great prosperity, wealth and progress 
depends upon the greater miracle of great manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Thus it came to pass, about five years ago, that our golden 
calf began to take on a mottled look. His shining sides became 
dull. First the tail fell off, then an ear, then a leg and another ear, 
then another leg, and finally the head. Suddenly, he was not there 
at all, only the trampled ground, trampled by the young and the 
ambitious, by the old and despairing, by the rich who wanted to 
be richer, and by the poor who wanted as much as the rich—the 
trampled ground and our memories of decades of plenty, of an 
era of easy money. 

And we began to wonder why God had deserted us! Why 
had He forgotten us? Was not the land dotted with temples 
dedicated to Him? Had we not given thanks each year for His 
bounty? Ah, but what of the “humble and contrite heart?” 
Verily, it was far from us. 

So in this year of our humiliation 1934, we are not measuring 
Divine blessings by comparing the good things that have come 
to us with the’bitter things that have come to other people. We 
have remembered those early, sturdy virtues which motivated 
the beginnings of this country, which was conceived not only 
in liberty but likewise in religion and spiritual values. Our Presi- 
dent speaks not of gratefulness for full granaries, but of ‘‘courage 
and fortitude to meet the problems that confront usin our national 
life.” _He has naught to say of thankfulness for the victory of our 
arms at home or abroad, but for ‘‘our sense of social justice that 
has deepened.”’ He does not speak of the glory of our far-flung 
land, but of “‘the vision to make new provision for human welfare 
and happiness.”” The old magic word of Prosperity does not occur, 
but he speaks of “the spirit of mutual helpfulness with which we 
have cooperated to translate vision into reality.’’ He has no word 
of praise for the greatness under God of the American people, but 
he does say, “‘with gratitude in our hearts for what has already 
been achieved, may we with the help of God dedicate ourselves 
anew to the work for the betterment of mankind.” 

Thus goes America in search of its soul, and perhaps once 
again as a people covenanted together to know no Heaven until 
there shall be no Hell, we shall find in the midst of the miracle of 
brotherhood “‘Lo, Christ stands.” 


EDUCATION, EVANGELISM, ORGANIZED ACTION* 


Thirty-five years ago the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches embodied its statement of purpose in the slogan 
“Church Union, not around Creeds, but in Deeds.” 

In the addresses and discussions of this first annual conven- 
tion of the Massachusetts Council of Churches, in which the 
former Federation of Churches and the Council of Religious 
Education are happily combined, we find the same demand for 
intelligent and effective action by a united Protestantism as was 
suggested by the slogan of thsoe earlier years. The need is still 
before us; the conditions of today make its demand even more 
insistent, and this demand our churches must meet with courage, 
sincerity and wisdom or fail in their duty as agencies for the build- 
ing of the Kingdom of God on earth. We heartily commend the 
emphasis upon this fundamental challenge in the president’s ad- 
dress and by other speakers at this convention. 

The report of the survey by the Home Missions Council 
revealed facts which further emphasize this need. The uneven 
distribution of the privileges of religious training and the services 
of the church, with duplication and competition in some areas 
and serious neglect in others; the fact that fifty-nine percent of 


*Report of the Committee on Findings to the First Annual 
Convention of the Massachusetts Council of Churches, at Grace 
Church, Framingham, Nov. 12-14, 1934. 
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a population of 189,000 in one Massachusetts city have no 
connection with any agency of religious education; and the ob- 
vious ineffectiveness of so much of church effort to combat social, 
economic and political evils; these and other facts that have 
been brought out are eloquent testimony to the need for an in- 
tegrated program of service, developed cooperatively by local 
churches and by the responsible leaders of denominational 
agencies, which shall more fully meet the needs of each com- 
munity within its own borders and in its national and international 
relationships. 

The picture of world turmoil and of the opportunity of the 
churches in the addresses of Professor Mathews and Dr. Cavert 
further emphasize the magnitude and importance of the task be- 
fore us. 

In the address of Dr. Kirby Page we find a suggestion of the 
elements in such a program as is needed—Education, Evangelism 
and Organization for effective action. We need Education that 
we may know the facts about the issues that confront us; we 
need an Evangelism that shall make us aware of the significance 
of these facts and of their relation to the gospel of Christ, and that 
shall inspire us to build the Kingdom of God more surely in the 
lives of men and of communities; we need such Organization as 
shall enable us to carry knowledge and impulse over into ef- 
fective action. 

This program must be developed in the light of actual con- 
dictions and of the social, economic, national and world problems 
which they create. Mere pronouncements of morality or the pass- 
ing of resolutions will not suffice, any more than will the effort to 
harmonize creeds and doctrines. Our churches must face to- 
gether the common need and find the spirit of unity in practical 
Christian service. 

Among the evils which must be faced and eradicated we 
recognize specifically those created by the use of alcohol and the 
methods of the liquor traffic, the prostitution of a great art 
through unworthy and indecent motion pictures, the legalizing 
and encouragement of gambling in various forms, the war spirit 
and the methods pursued by the munitions industry, race preju- 
dice and discrimination, and unjust economic conditions. In 
order that these and other similar evils which hinder the growth 
of Christian character and the establishment of a Christian social 
order may be permanently cured, we need a constructive pro- 
gram that shall help people to discern issues clearly, and to deal 
with the sources of good and evil, rather than to confine them- 
selves so largely to alleviative measures for preventable ills. 
We need to teach people, not only to oppose war, but to think and 
act in ways that make for peace. We need to make people in- 
telligent about liquor and the liquor traffic even more than to 
argue about prohibition or other means of control. We must seek 
to develop that spirit and attitude of Christian good will which 
alone can solve the deepest problems of our social order, what- 
ever organized form it may take. 

This program of education, evangelism and organized action 
must be adapted to the varying intersts and capacities of all 
groups in the communities with which we have to do. Children 
must be trained in the home and in the church to know God as 
Jesus knew Him and to regard other persons as children of a 
common Father and, therefore, brothers. Young people must be 
given both the opportunity of initiative and wise and friendly 
counsel as they seek to understand and to cope with the perplex- 
ing problems of modern life. Men and women must be helped 
to keep an open mind and a good conscience as they face these 
same problems. 

In addition to these obvious age groups other differentiations 
must be kept in mind. Attention has been called to the need of 
specialized materials and methods for rural communities, the 
needs of which are not served by the majority of materials now 
available which have been prepared largely from the standpoint 
of the urban community. Still further specialization is needed to 
meet the needs of children, young people and adults who are mal- 
adjusted, abnormal and handicapped; the thousands affected 
by unemployment and other conditions, young and unmarried 
persons and young married people. 
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We must have a program which is integrated in its structure, 
cooperative in its development and practice, intelligently special- 
ized in its application, and in every particular loyal to the prin- 
ciples of Jesus and effective for the task which he has set for his 
church. This task, the building of the Kingdom of God on earth, 
is both the supreme mission and the only adequate reason for the 
existence of a Christian Church. It is an enterprise too great for 
divided forces. It calls for united counsel and concerted action. 
To help the churches of this Commonwealth to attain such a vi- 
sion and such an achievement is the task and the reason for the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches. 

* ES * 


WHEN WE ‘‘HEAR FROM”? THE CHURCH 


In our town five churches have made their financial can- 
vasses this fall. Some of them have canvassed all the business 
men, as of course they should, though-I know one business man 
who wasn’t able to respond to every call. 

Well, the usual thing has happened. I’ve heard at least four 
men up and down Main Street say: ‘‘Why is it you never hear 
from the churches unless they need money?” 

Of course they’re wrong in their conclusions, though they 
may he right as to their facts. 

I never hear from the three insurance companies I do business 
with, except when they need money. 

My accident insurance is due in October, my fire insurance 
in January and my life insurance four times a year. Every com- 
pany sends me a notice. 

But once, a couple of years ago, I had a slight accident. 
I sent word to the proper company, and, believe it or not, they 
sent me a check. 

If I had had a fire, the same procedure would have been called 
for, and when my insurance matures, I’ll hear from the company 
with a remittance! 

The church is fifty times more human in its contacts than 
any insurance company, but they are alike in this: when they’re 
needed, they’re right there! 

Not once, but over and over, almost constantly, I’ve seen 
the church called on in time of need; and it answered. 

But its biggest work is done right along, when you don’t 
“hear from it.’”’ It’s on the job, with us and our children, all the 
time.—Justus Timberline, in Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

* * * 
NOEL 
Esther L. Rich 


Long years ago, in Bethlehem, 
The shepherds saw its beams. 
A radiant star, 

Which, from afar, 

The seers had seen in dreams. 


And suddenly an angel spoke 
To them from out the skies, 
“Upon this morn 

A Babe is born, 

And in a manger lies.” 


The shepherds followed silently 
The star, until they found 

The Infant sweet, 

Knelt at his feet 

While “glory shone around.” 


And now, as in the olden days, 
The wondrous tale is told, 
How wise men sought 

The Babe, and brought 
Myrrh, frankincense and gold. 


“O little Town of Bethlehem!” 
How sweet the echoes ring! 
Glad voices raise 

Their songs of praise 

To hail the new-born King. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM PROFESSOR MATHER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

My attention has just been called to the editorial in the 
November 17 issue of The Christian Leader in which you refer to 
the “‘support of Curley by men like Kirtley F. Mather of Har- 
vard.”” Permit me to state that I neither supported Mr. Curley 
nor voted for him in the November election. Doubtless you were 
misled by the unwarranted statements which appeared in such 
papers as The Boston American immediately prior to election day, 
or possibly you were one of the recipients of a circular letter 
which was mailed to individuals known to be interested in the 
reform of our penal institutions, and to which my name was er- 
roneously attached. 

Kirtley F. Mather. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


In our issue of November 24 we stated editorially that, while 
Professor Mather’s name appeared on a circular endorsing 
Mr. Curley, we had been informed that when the circular was 
submitted to him by telephone, only that part of the document 
relating to prison reform was read. We expressed deep regret 
at misrepresenting his position, but we must add that we failed 
to see any repudiation of the matter in the press. 

The Editor. 


* * 


ON OUR REVERSING OURSELVES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with great interest the various reactions to your 
editorial about disfranchising the unemployed. They are all alike 
in one respect. Not one of the writers seems to have read the 
editorial carefully enough to understand it, though in one or two 
cases I suspect the apparent misunderstanding is intentional. 

Miss Bruner, for instance, could not have intended her 
humorous reference to Congressmen and postmasters to be taken 
seriously. She knew, though she chose to pretend she didn’t, that 
your suggestion for the temporary disfranchisement of those 
supported by the government did not include those who are 
supporting themselves by doing legitimate and necessary work 
for the government. (Though I will admit that there might be 
some question as to the Congressmen earning their salaries now 
that they have surrendered most of their powers to the President.) 

The gentleman who finds Universalism guilty of ‘subtle 
hypocrisy” does not seem to me quite sincere either. He appears 
especially anxious to let us all know that, like the Pharisee, he 
thanks God that he is not as other men are—especially bankers. 
It just isn’t Christianity to him if it doesn’t condemn the rich 
banker in the church pew. Condemn him for what? It certainly 
isn’t Christianity if it condemns a banker because he is a banker, 
or if it commends a socialist because he is a socialist. Christianity 
judges all men, regardless of profession or politics, by the same 
standard—character. 

Absolutely sincere, and hopelessly muddled, is the “100 per- 
cent American’’ who writes from Los Angeles. He sees no differ- 
ence between the suggestion—which is only a suggestion and will 
probably never get any farther—that those “‘on relief” be dis- 
franchised while they are on relief, and the attempts which he 
says were made in California to prevent the supporters of Sinclair 
from voting. The quotation from the judge of the state Supreme 
Court is very good, but absolutely irrelevant so far as your 
editorial is concerned. I wish this correspondent would quote 
that part of the editorial where you say that one “‘on the dole” 
“thereby becomes unfit to exercise the right of the ballot.”’ I have 
read it several times and I can’t find anything like that. 

When I read the first editorial on this subject—which I 
assume was written by the summer editor—I thought it was fine. 
I agreed with every word of it. But that was in August. In 
October, when the campaign was at its height, it was impossible 
to ignore the other side of the question. The candidates of one 
party openly and shamelessly based their plea for election on the 


amount of money they had secured, or would secure, from the 
government for their constituents. Their opponents admitted 
the force of the argument by their half-hearted claims that they 
could get just as much if they had the chance. If democracy has 
sunk to this, then democracy is a failure. If it can be saved by 
temporarily suspending its operation, by depriving of the ballot 
those whose votes can be influenced by campaign funds drawn 
from the United States Treasury, then that is what ought to be 
done. 

Of course there is no chance of its being done. No member 
of Congress or Legislature would dare vote for anything so un- 
popular. But I rejoiced when I saw that you had the courage to 
reverse the position already taken by the Leader, even though you 
knew—as of course you did—that you would be severely criticized. 

N.E.S. 
FAULT OF THE MIMEOGRAPH MACHINE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is a story of an orchestra leader who suddenly stopped 
a rehearsal when the cornet player hit a discordant note. ‘‘What 
happened?” inquired the leader. ‘There was a fly on my music 
and I played him,” replied the cornetist. 

I felt something like this in regard to your recent editorial 
on “Rev. Hall.” I think you played a mistake. In the copy I 
have of Bulletin No. 15, issued by the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, the first sentence 
is as follows: “It gives us great satisfaction that we can begin this 
Bulletin with a message from Rev. A. Hall, our new president.”’ 

While I absolutely agree with the evident purpose of your 
editorial, in all fairness to the Secretariat of the Association, it 
should be pointed out that either your copy of the Bulletin was 
poorly printed in duplicating, or you overlooked this initial, 
which comes at the end of a line. As you know, the use of the 
initial instead of the full name is a common practice in Europe. 

Roger F. Etz. 


* 


MINISTERS KILLING CHURCHES AND OTHER THINGS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Last week’s Leader was notable in several things. First: The 
Boston Universalist Club seems to be true at last to its name, 
waking up to a condition which demands sense and faith and 
denominational loyalty (loyalty to humanity and to God). It is 
a great sign of hope for restoration. 

Ministers killing churches is a very old story to me, from the 
time I first knew the real life of the denomination. In fact, with 
only enough exceptions to prove the rule, the more than hali our 
parishes that have been lost and others that might have been 
gained, have simply been killed by ministers of talent in all 
degrees who have been sought and given fellowship and denomi- 
national standing and authority by our regularly authorized 
committees. I think there has never been an hour in which 
I could not have named parishes which were and are right now 
being killed by uneducated theorists and experimenters, spiritually 
blind, unconscious self-seekers. 

The scholarship of our schools, too. Giving divinity degrees 
to veriest babes in the first principles of knowledge and under- 
standing! Sending them out wholly unqualified to build the 
kingdom, strangers to what that means and what must be done 
to do it. We have a condition now that calls for every ounce of 
intellect and faith that Universalists can muster. Prevention 
would have been easy, would be right now, when in my humble 
opinion church-killers and not church-builders have been granted 
fellowship and settled within recent times, indeed the printers’ ink 
which announces it scarcely dry. 

Your editorial, too, is timely and sharp and strong, on the 
chronically neglected habit of not defining general terms through- 
out our denomination, as especially seen in its acceptance of the 
meaningless preamble of the Free Church and similar pronounce- 
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ments for years. In this matter of definition it looks almost as if 
you were appropriating my thunder, so to speak, for have I not 
repeatedly sought to remind our people of that pre-Socratic 
ignorance still practiced by those in places of power and leader- 
ship in Universalist pulpits, councils and management? I think 
you yourself, if not directly guilty of not defining, have com- 
mended and praised the stand of those who have most sophisti- 
cally misled our people and parishes into following paths that 
lead to death. The sophism of non-defining is distinctly strong 
among Unitarians, indeed a foundation principle of their organi- 
zation, and also among our fellowship in those who at heart are 
not with us. However, go ahead with your editorials, from what- 
ever source they come, in insisting upon sound thinking and 
definition. It will take a lot of ink to teach those who need 
teaching. 

As sure as sureness can be, any stand for definition, like your 
editorial, if consistently followed up and applied, no matter how 
kindly and discreetly and wisely, will drive our church into two 
opposing camps, disannul the fellowship of the Free Church, and 
of several ministers now supported in Universalist pulpits—which 
would be better than the thousand and one divergencies and 
oppositions of the “‘liberality’”’ and freedom we now have. 

You please tell the Club for me, an unimportant middle- 
westerner, that the Universalist denomination ‘‘all over the 
country”’ is not “being damaged irreparably by the lack of author- 
ity in any man or group of men to remove ministers who are 
killing churches.”” The trouble is lack of wisdom and true faith 
in the present ecclesiastical order and leadership. I could speak 
in words more blunt, perhaps ought to. 

Perhaps you recall a letter or a reaction in which I mentioned 
a difference between theism undefined and that defined as Chris- 
tian theism. A theist is not necessarily a Christian either in 

onduct, belief or intentions. 

I appreciate your tribute to the Middle West. It has taken 


a long time for Easterners to comprehend what we, and they, are 


up against. I think the drift of repeal is already again toward 
fighting without quarter against the liquor traffic, don’t you? 
Henry Gillespie. 


Manchester, Iowa. 
* * 


IN THE INTERESTS OF ACCURACY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is not to take issue with ‘‘Don’t Bet on Clergymen or 
Labor Leaders,” but to add thereto: Don’t bet on newspaper- 
men either. Ministers are apt to be special pleaders, and care- 
less of their facts; but newspapermen are even more so, and 
there isn’t anything like the ‘‘checking up’’ in the interests of 
accuracy that some would have us believe. On the contrary, a 
lot of loose guessing is imposed on the reader as fact. 

The account of the anniversary of the old West Parish 
meeting-house spoke of my father having been minister there 
seventy-two years ago. What I said from the pulpit was 
“eighty-nine years ago,” and I gave the date, 1845. This was 
not the Leader’s blunder; it was copied. A reporter wrote it 
thus, and it passed on from paper to paper, of three of which I 
have knowledge. 

In a New Hamgshire journal I read that the Rev. W. M. 
Farnsworth, minister of the Universalist church of Manchester, 
was to preach at Canterbury, and in the same issue that the 
Rey. Harry S. Shook of Concord officiated at a funeral. In a 
recent newspaper article were two errors in dates relating to 
myself. 

What does this amount to? Not much, perhaps, but it 
amounts to this: If it is worth reporting at all, it should be done 
correctly. Seventeen years may not amount to much, but there 
was a lot of history made in those years between 1845 and 1862. 
The Rey. Wm. P. Farnsworth is minister of our church in Man- 
chester, and undoubtedly was the man who preached at Canter- 
bury; but we have known several other Farnsworths who were 
ministers, and it is quite possible that there may be a Rev. W. M. 
somewhere. I doubt there being another Rev. Harry Shook 


than our own Harry Franklin, but even that is possible. The 
errors in dates in my own case were unimportant in themselves, 
but I have no reason to believe that they are all associated 
with me; on the contrary, the percentage of unreliability is 
probably as great with regard to others. There are more errors 
in names and dates than in other facts; yet these are the most 
important. And it all comes from an evil and rapidly growing 
guessing habit. All of which being so, I repeat: Don’t bet on 
newspaper reports! 
Asa M. Bradley. 
Kingston, N. H. 
* * 
PUT THE MAN TOGETHER 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

“TI put the man together and the world came out all right.” 
This text is given us in a recent story culled by Preston Bradley, 
who preaches probably to the largest liberal congregation in 
the world. 

Once upon a time, a father was wanting to study, and his 
little girl to be entertained. In order to free himself, and have 
the child do something interesting and useful, this embattled 
adult hastily cut up in different scraps a map of the world in a 
convenient newspaper. But before long Young America returned 
in a blare of triumph with the world map complete. 

‘‘How did you do it so soon?” asked the astonished pater. 

“There was a man on the other side. I put the man together 
and the world came out all right,” replied youth. 

What a wonderful suggestion, for over zealous reformers, 
conservatives, socialists, pacifists, prohibitionists, ete. That is 
the work of the liberal church, is it not, to put men together? 

Dia you ever suspect that the first step when we have these 
universal visions which make us far-sighted, not able to see duties 
next to us, as our own family, our community, our church, is to 
get ourselves together? 

Iam not saying men and women do not need their entrancing 
pipe dreams. I am saying we have lost a lot of time in taking 
these universal utopias as as much reality as things as they are. 
Some linguist will now lose this thought because he is offended 
by too much as. He needs to pull himself together. So many 
of us fly off on a tangent, and see red, if our pet complex is 
touched. 

After the family the greatest institution is the church. The 
question is, not is it worthy, but are we worthy of it? It takes 
an individual who has collected himself to be a reliable, efficient, 
faithful church builder. We liberals cannot get too much of 
this commodity. With this lacking, do we not labor in vain? 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Trenton, N. J. 

* * 
AN OLD POEM AND A NEW ONE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Through the medium of exchange it is my privilege to read 
the Leader, and I find in it much of interest and inspiration. 
Especially I want to commend the stand you are taking on the 
subject of peace as against war. Possibly you may think the 
enclosed article of sufficient interest to find a place in your paper. 
If so you are at liberty to use it. 

Edward Wing. 

Oakland, Me. 


Heroism of the soldier—a quotation: 
How can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temple of his gods? 
Heroism of the Christian as represented by the German 
Christian: 
How can man die better 
Than to face a firing squad 
In the spirit of his Master 
And the service of his God? 
Edward Wing. 
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An Anthalogy on Immortality 


The Farther Shore. An Anthology of 
World Opinion on the Immortality of 
the Soul. Edited, with a preface to each 
selection, by Nathaniel Edward Griffin 
and Lawrence Hunt. Foreword by 
Professor Alfred North Whitehead. 
(Houghton Mifflin. $3.00.) 


Selections from the most memorable 
answers to the question, What is it like 
after we die? are arranged chronologically 
with brief, informative prefaces. The 
world’s literature has been drawn upon 
with intelligent care, and we pass from an 
early Egyptian poem on the vanity of 
human wishes, written in an age of skepti- 
cism (about 2160 B.C.), and an extract 
from the late Wallis Budge’s translation of 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead, to Homer, 
the Upanishads, Buddhist ‘Baskets of 
Discourses,’”’ to Pericles’ Funeral Oration, 
Plato’s Dialogues, Chinese classics, the 
great Hindu epic called the Mahabharata, 
the Aeneid, Horace’s Odes, Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, and Seneca’s Essays and 
Epistles, to the Bible, selectionsfrom which 
are collected together without reference to 
chronology. Here we note one omission. 
The Apocrypha is not represented, as it 
might well have been. 

Later selections include a wide range of 
times and types, which need not be listed. 
Poets, philosophers, men of letters, 
preachers, and scientists are represented. 
We miss George Eliot’s ‘‘Choir Invisible,” 
and passages in Royce’s Ingersoll Lecture 
at Harvard, not to mention other lectures 
in the Ingersoll series, might have been 
given. But the selection is well made. 

As Professor Whitehead says in his one- 
page foreword, “‘During the stretch of time 
wherein written literature has preserved 


the hopes, longings, illusions, disillusions,’ 


‘and reasoned beliefs of men, no topic has 
more persistently remained than that of 
immortality.” It is well to have such a 
collection of the hopes of wise men. “In 
the night of death,” said the agnostic but 
deeply religious Robert G. Ingersoll, ““hope 
sees a star, and listening love can hear the 


rustle of a wing.” 
* * 


Protestantism Surveyed 


The Path of Protestantism. By Julius 
F. Seebach. (Round Table Press. $2.00.) 


Dr. Seebach is minister of the Lutheran 
Memorial Church in Philadelphia and also 
teaches church history. He rapidly surveys 
the various forms Protestantism has taken 
and appraises the various divisions into 
which it has split. Every conceivable 
variety of faith is anthoritatively com- 
mented on, and this book would serve well 
to illustrate Protestantism’s problem. 
Granted the liberty of private judgment 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


at any one point, where will you draw the 
line beyond which it should not trespass? 
Beyond that line, if you can draw it, will 
be the “freak religious.” Towards these, 
of course, an appropriate attitude will be 
one of supercilious scorn! But can you 
draw that line? Are you to draw it on the 
near side or the far side, let us say, of 
Universalists, Unitarians and Friends? Or 
are you to grant them some sort of certifi- 
cate and deny one to—shall we say the 
Russellites, the House of David, and Aimee 
Semple-Macpherson-Hutton? 

Dr. Seebach knows which is the main 
road; Unitarians and Universalists took 
what he calls ‘‘detours.”” Not a few “‘busied 
themselves in running private lanes back 
from the main highways’”—Shakers, Holi- 
ness Groups, Swedenborgians, Mormons, 
Christian Scientists, New Thought dis- 
ciples and imported Oriental cults. ; 

How very simple, once you have a sure 
and certain key to the principle of classi- 
fication! How easy to put the freaks in 
their place! How easy to repeat the sin 
of medieval ecclesiastical authorities, of 
Calvin and Luther, and of the Counter 
Reformation. 

The appendix containing charts showing 
the genealogy of various denominational 
groups is useful for ready reference. 

* * 


City Church Extension 


Urban Organization of Protestantism. 
By Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. (Institute 
of Social and Religious Research Series. 
Harper. $1.50.) 

A study of “‘city societies,’’ based on case 
studies, and a statistical analysis of the 
many forms which Protestant extension 
work in the cities has taken. The societies 
selected were found in Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, and Washington. In all except 
the last-named city, at least four societies 
were analyzed, and eight denominations 
are represented in the list. 

The author asked just what the societies 
are, how far they live up to their ideals and 
responsibilities, and how they might im- 
prove their work. 

Dr. Hallenbeck finds the most under- 
standing of the executives of these societies 
awake to the limitations of present de- 
nominational organization. He discusses 
the dangers of vested interests, mechanisms 
maintained after their usefulness has come 
to an end. There is an inherent inertia in 
endowments—and more of it than Dr. 
Hallenbeck seems to admit. Nowhere did 
he find the city missionary societies claim- 
ing the right to continued existence because 
of their history, prestige, or property. Of 
course not! These considerations are either 
subconsciously at work, or concealed under 
“rationalizations,’’ when they exist. 

There is little in this book to answer the 
question, what are the churches going to do 


in the great cities to translate into modern 
terms the impulses to service which led to 
the foundation of the city missionary 
societies? But there are a number of tables 
which set f rth the results of a statistical 
study of what is. 
* * 
Marion Crawford 

My Cousin, F. Marion Crawford. By 

Maud Howe Elliott. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 

Interesting because the subject, born to 
an American family, spent the greater part 
of his life abroad in scenes which his letters 
help to reconstruct—a picture of life in 
Rome, Sorrento, and other places that 
have changed a good deal sinee the eighties 
and nineties. But not especially significant 
unless it be to those who remember his 
novels or cherish the memory of the man 
himself. 

* * 
LIBERAL MINISTERS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

An informal association of the liberal 
ministers of Southern California has been 
formed, its purpose being that of mutual 
acquaintance and cooperative endeavor. 
Three meetings (Long Beach, Pasadena, 
and Los Angeles) have been held during 
and since the summer, each with gratify- 
ing results. The present group consists of 
the ministers of the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian churches and others who may care 
to join with us. Our immediate concern 
is for those churches in our neighborhood 
which wish to be known as definitely lib- 
eral. We find, however, that no less than a 
half dozen ministers from more orthodox 
communions have come to us within the 
past year, seeking fellowship with us; 
but having no unoccupied pulpits in 
which they might work, we find we can 
offer them only fellowship. 

These are troublous times even in Cali- 
fornia, and we feel a great challenge and 
opportunity facing us. Our meeting in 
Los Angeles this month was devoted to a 
consideration of the particular message 
that is ours. All our ministers feel them- 
selves pressed and oppressed by subtle 
forces from without—forces meant to make 
them conform. The result is a wholesome 
one for us. We are banding ourselves to- 
gether for action. Weare planning to open 
old churches, make preparations for new 
ones, to hold preaching missions. We are 
more and more completely one, and we’re 
going to fight on together. aXe 

* * 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN BERN 
At Bern, Switzerland, from August 19 
to 81, the International Association for 
Religious Freedom will hold its second 
summer school. Prof. Martin Werner, of 
Bern, Dean Skinner of Tufts College, 
Professor van Holk of Leiden, Dr. Schjel- 
derup of Norway, and a representative of 

the Brahmo Samaj, are on the faculty. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


SUGGESTIVE SERVICE FOR PRI- 
MARY DEPARTMENT 


. For December 23 


(In response to a recent request for a 
simple Christmas service which would 
have meaning and worth for the pupils in 
a primary department the following was 
prepared. Ifin the minds of other primary 
superintendents there is a similar desire, it 
may be met in part by making these sug- 
gestions available on this page. In the de- 
partment for which this service was 
planned the children were inviting their 
parents to be present with them on the 
morning of Dec. 23.) 


1. Informal announcement by superin- 
tendent about Christmas being near by 
and that in our worship we are going to 
think about the lovely stories of the baby 
Jesus, also what Christmas means to us 
today. 

2. Prelude: “Silent Night, Holy Night.” 
Piano (and violin if possible). 

3. Reading: 

The Little Jesus came to town; 

The wind blew up, the wind blew down; 
Out in the street the wind was bold; 
Now who would house him from the cold? 


Then opened wide a stable door, 
Fair were the rushes on the floor; 
The Ox put forth a horned head; 
“Come, little Lord, here make thy bed.”’ 


The little Jesus came to town; 

With ox and sheep he laid him down; 

Peace to the byre, peace to the fold, 

For that they housed him from the cold! 
Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


4. Hymn. One the group has learned for 
Christmas to be sung by all. 

5. Song: “Why Do Bells for Christmas 
Ring?” (Found in Songs for Little 
People, No. 56, Danielson and Conant. 
May be borrowed from Loan Library.) 
To be played by pianist, and if possible 
a primary pupil playing the triangle at 
the same time. Then leader may read 
the familiar lines, or these may be read 
slowly while piano and triangle are 
playing tune. 

Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do littl, children sing? 
Once a lovely shining star 

Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 
Made a manger cradle bright. 
There a darling baby lay, 
Cradled soft upon the hay, 

And his mother sang and smiled, 

“This is Christ, the Holy Child.” 
Therefore, bells for Christmas ring, 
Therefore, little children sing, 
Therefore little children sing. 

6. The Christmas Story in Luke. 
the children in unison. 


Told by 


7. As pianist plays softly “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” the removal of two screens 
(done slowly and carefully by two 
adults) reveals a tableau in costume. 
Joseph is standing, Mary sitting on a 
crude bench bending over or looking 
into a manger in which is a real baby. 
Have straw scattered on floor and some 
hanging from sides of manger, but be sure 
to have comfortable pillow for baby to 
lie on and no straw near his face! Need- 
less to say this should be carefully 
worked out beforehand. 

As music continues softly three shep- 
herds (in costume) enter. One, a boy, 
carries an old lantern lighted. As they 
stand and look at baby a soloist seated 
inconspicuously near piano, sings softly 
the first two stanzas of “The First Noel.” 
On last chorus shepherds kneel, bow 
their heads as if in homage, then rise and 
go out. If you wish they may leave 
gifts—the littlest shepherd his light, 
another his mitten, and the third a bit of 
food from his sack. 

Then upon word from leader, children 

rise, go forward toward manger, the 
pianist changing music to hymn they are 
to sing while grouped there—probably 

Martin Luther’s “Away in a Manger”’ or 
“Once a Little Baby Lay.” If baby is 
“good” and not fretful let the children 

linger a bit and leave naturally, rather 

than being regimented away. Pianist 
may continue playing softly as they stay. 

When back in places screens may be put 
up and if tableau can be fairly near door 

persons in it may enter and go out un- 

seen by children. 

. Then may come an informal discussion, 
led by superintendent, regarding Christ- 
mas, the custom of giving gifts and the 
joy of thinking of and planning for 
others. If the department has worked 
on some project for needy children or 
classes have brought toys this may be 
talked over and gifts brought forward. 
10. Prayer. A moment of silence in which 

the superintendent suggests that each 

one thank the Father for the joyous 

Christmas time. Then a brief prayer 

by her suited to the needs and interests 

of the group. 

11. Closing hymn: This may well be a 
favorite repeated, or if the group knows 
three different Christmas hymns it 
may be the one they have not sung be- 
fore. 

12. Pianist plays softly for a few moments 
as group mingles with parents. 

Note: If it is impossible to carry out tab- 

leau idea with persons, one or two pictures 
could be shown and interpreted. LeRolle’s 

Nativity is always lovely, as are many 

other familiar ones. A large picture could 

be shown or children could be supplied 
with small colored prints to take home. 


co 


ite) 


OUR CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


From many superintendents have come 
words of commendation for the suggestions 
for December worship services sent out 
last month to our schools. From the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association came a 
request for the stencils, that copies might 
be made and put in the hands of the super- 
intendents of Unitarian church schools. 
Last week a Unitarian minister asked for 
extra copies, that each teacher in his 
church school might have one. We shall 
be interested at the close of the Christmas 
season to hear from the schools that have 
followed these suggestions, and to have 
their evaluation of them. 


* * 


NO REASON FOR WHITES TO BE 
BLUE 


Surveys of large U. S. cities show that 
the greatest amount of crime and juvenile 
delinquency is found, almost invariably, 
in residence districts bordering on business 
sections. In Seattle they found one such 
center showing white on the chart where 
by all the rules it ought to be black. They 


investigated. It was the Japanese section 
of the city! As one Seattle citizen said 
gleefully, ‘Seattle was white where it 


should have been black because it was 
yellow.” Miss Alice FE. Gwinn, formerly 
of Kyoto, Japan, is working in this section 
under the Japanese church. For some 
time, she reports, the Japanese church 
and the Seattle Extension Society have 
supported a part-time young man worker 
among the young people of that section. 
(From Overseas News, American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions.) 


caer 


FIRST TO RESPOND 


We are grateful for the pledge cards 
received from the following schools, indi- 
cating their interest in the General Sunday 
School Association and their desire to help 
support it. 

Kent, Ohio. 

Minneapolis, 
Redeemer.) 

Salem, Mass. 

Lynn, Mass. 

Danvers, Mass. (Community Church.) 

Springboro, Ohio. 

Lewiston, Maine. 

Also for the immediate payment of a 
pledge by 

Rockport, Mass. 

West Chesterfield, N. H. 


* * 


Minn. (Church of the 


JAPAN OFFERING 
$342.98 


433.99 || 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A CHINESE TEA 


Nature vied with our own people in 
making the Chinese Tea which was given 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Hamner 
Winstead of Rocky Mount, on the evening 
of Nov. 21, a success, as it was a delight- 
fully mild evening with a brilliant moon 
to light the way and make a drive of three 
miles in the country a pleasure in itself. 

As one turned off the Nashville Highway 
there could be seen in the distance a glow 
of light, and on drawing near it was seen 
that a welcome was extended by scrolls 
written in Chinese hanging underneath the 
Chinese red lights on each side of the wide 
door to the hospitable home of the Win- 
steads. The entire lower floor had been 
thrown open, and an interesting vista of 
Oriental objects appeared as one entered. 
Standing just within the doorway was a 
lovely maiden dressed in an embroidered 
kimono costume of a girl of China, her 
beauty being enhanced by the jewelry 
which she wore, consisting of a real jade 
ring, bracelets, a beautiful necklace and 
earrings, all typical of the country from 
which they came. This lovely maiden 
received the silver offering and replied 
“hsea-hsea”’ (thank you.) 

The guests were received in a room of 
beauty on the left, furnished entirely with 
objects of art and Oriental treasure brought 
from China by Mr. and Mrs. Winstead, 
who made their home in Hsu Chow, Honan 
Province, for a number of years. They also 
lived for some years in Hankow and had 
many friends among the influentialChinese, 
and in their collection of Oriental treasures 
are a number of beautiful wedding gifts, 
among them an exquisitely wrought silver 
service which was on display in the dining- 
room. There were objects of bronze, 
lacquer, ivory, rosewood, and candlesticks 
of hand-wrought brass from Korea, also 
teakwood tables, lamps of many shapes 
with beautiful shades, prayer stools, and a 
sereen of woven glass and silk of many 
colors interwoven into a gorgeous pattern 
of many glowing colors. Among these 
lovely objects were a number of idols, some 
of them antedating the Ming Dynasty, 
and indications used by the Chinese for 
hundreds of years placed some of these, 
uncovered through excavations, as being 
more than 2,000 years old. The rugs 
throughout the rooms and halls were also 
from the Orient. 

The guests were next shown to the spa- 
cious dining-room, where refreshments 
were served by young ladies dressed in 
embroidered mandarin coats. The re- 
freshments consisted of several kinds of 
sandwiches and “song wongs”’ (a delicious 
Chinese nut cooky), followed by nuts and 
Chinese tea served from exquisite rice 
china cups, the plates being of the same 
design. In this room also were beautiful 


lamps and vases as well as the silver service 
previously mentioned and real china of a 
very lovely design. The table was overlaid 
with runners of Chinese embroidery in 
intricate patterns of many gorgeous colors, 
the appointments being bronze candlesticks 
in which were the red candles so much used 
in China. The center-piece was a hand- 
wrought flower container in which small 
Chinese flags were used instead of flowers. 

Just before leaving the guests were 
transported back to our own land when 
they were shown into a bedroom beauti- 
fully furnished throughout with priceless 
antique furniture which has been in the 
family of Mrs. Winstead for many years. 
On the lovely old bed was a white spread 
of intricate pattern which was knitted by 


our own beloved Mrs. Martha O. Winstead 
for her son’s wife when they came to make 
their home with her. 

It is very rarely that the public has an 
opportunity to see so many beautiful and 
priceless Oriental treasures in one collec- 
tion, and the Mission Circle of Rocky 
Mount is deeply grateful to Mr. and Mrs 
Winstead for so graciously extending to 
them the privilege of this entertainment. 

Clara H. Shine. 

This “Chinese 'Tea’’ was sponsored by 
the Mission Circle of the First Universalist 
Church, Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 

* * 

This is the month in which most of our 
groups emphasize the Clara Barton Birth- 
place and the work done there during the 
summer months with the diabetic children. 
Mrs. Taylor spoke on this subject at the 
Church of the Redemption on Wednesday, 
Dec. 5, and at Grove Hall, Friday, Dec. 7. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK 


To the Pastors of the Universalist Church? 

Hach and every one of us is proud of our 
Universalist Church. All of us are deeply 
interested in its future prosperity and 
welfare. 

If our church is to go forward somehow 
and some way, there must be established a 
deeper understanding of its aims and pur- 
poses for the future among all its constitu- 
ency. If we are to reach such a goal, we, 
the young people of our church, must 
identify ourselves satisfactorily in this 
greater work of our church. 

The National Young People’s Christian 
Union, being the national agency for the 
young people of the Universalist Church, 
has selected the week of January 18-20 asa 
time wherein youth may demonstrate its 
good will to the church. 

It has been suggested that the theme for 
the day, on Sunday, January 20, be ex- 
pressed by the words, “The Vision of 
Youth,” and that young people conduct all 
or some part of the morning services. 

The National Y. P. C. U. urges that 
arrangement be made that the loose offer- 
ing of that service be sent to Fred Allen, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., the 
national treasurer. It will be given to the 
Clara Barton Diabetic Camp at Oxford, 
Mass. This fund will enable a number of 
children to benefit by the medical care 
offered at this camp next summer. 

I am anxious to have the week recog- 
nized in Universalist churches where there 
is no organized union. A successful week’s 
program may be carried out by the ap- 
pointment of a chairman and committee 
to start working on plans immediately. 

Plan a young people’s entertainment or 
social to which other young people’s so- 
cieties or members of a Unitarian Y. P. 
R. U. may be invited during the week. 


After the program for the week has been 
successfully completed will you instruct 
your chairman to write a report to me of 
the week’s activities, as well as sending in 
the addresses of the young people at the 
morning service. Mr. Oscar Vogt, 908 
N. 3ist St., Indianapolis, Indiana, the 
editor of Onward, would like reports for 
publication in Onward. 

I hope for a successful Young People’s 
Week at your church, and thank you for 
your co-operation. 

Archie Hayes, 
Chairman of Young People’s Week. 
* * 
COMMISSION ON SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 
(Conc'uded) 


4. Social Service Committee 


This committee is one of the most vital 
parts of the Commission in advancing the 
common welfare. Many activities were 
carried on in the past year which, though 
simple in themselves, did much to bring 
happiness into people’s lives. At Thanks- 
giving and Christmas baskets were filled, 
and during the Christmas holidays four 
parties were conducted and gifts distrib- 
uted. As well as supplying a full time 
worker in a settlement house, about thirty 
volunteer workers, for part time, were 
secured throughout the year. A play was 
presented at a settlement house and sey- 
eral talks were given upon request. 

This committee cooperated with the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island State 
Y. P. C. U. in soliciting funds and giving 
information about the Clara Barton Dia- 
betic Camp at Oxford, Mass. A movie 
reel was furnished in order to take pictures 
of the camp to show the wonderful work 
that is being done there by our young 
people. 

(Continued on page 1597) 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk has preaching en- 
gagements on the Sundays of December 
in Massachusetts as follows: Dec. 2 and 30, 
Chelsea; Dec. 9, Framingham; Dec. 16 and 
23, Essex. 

Two changes in the schedule of preachers 
for December at Beacon Church, Brookline, 
Mass., have been made since the list was 
published in last week’s Leader. The 
December preachers at Beacon Church as 
rearranged are: Rev. L. C. Nichols, Dec. 2; 
Rev. R. R. Hadley, Dec. 9; Mr. Francis 
Randall, Tufts School of Religion, Dec. 16: 
Rev. A. J. Torsleff, Dec. 28; and Rev. 
C. H. Emmons, Dec. 30. 


Rev. Charles P. Hall of West Somerville, 
Mass., opened his church for the annual 
union Thanksgiving Day service of Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, Episcopal, Congrega- 
tional, Methodist and Universalist churches. 

William E. Gardner, chairman, and Rey. 
Frank B. Chatterton, dean, for the Y. P. 
C. U. Convention Institute at Ferry 
Beach Park, Maine, July 6-14, 1935, 
already have issued a card carrying a pic- 
ture of the cathedral pines and calling on 
everybody to save the dates. 

Rey. Sheldon Christian of Brunswick, 
Maine, preached the sermon at the union 
Thanksgiving service of Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Episcopal and Congregational churches 
of his community held in one of the Baptist 
churches. 


Dr. John Smith Lowe, former General 
Superintendent, who is now at his summer 
home in Round Pond, Maine, has accepted 
a call to the Universalist church at Rock- 
land, Maine, just twenty-nine miles from 
Round Pond. 


Dr. Frank D. Adams, Oak Park, IIl., 
Dr. F. W. Ballou, Washington, D. C., 
Col. George E. Danforth, Nashua, N. H., 
Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass., Dr. 
F. C. Leining, Syracuse, N. Y., Dr. W. H. 
Macpherson, Joliet, Ill., Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, Syracuse, Dr. John Sayles, 
Cornish, Maine, Dr. Clinton L. Scott, 
Peoria, Ill., Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts, 
Waterville, Maine, A. Ingham Bicknell, 
treasurer, Dr. Roger F. Etz, secretary and 
General Superintendent, Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons, vice-president, and Victor A. 
Friend, president, attended the meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of the Genera] Con- 
vention Dec. 4-5 at 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Massachusetts 

North Adams.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, 
pastor. We had a splendid Thanksgiving 
service, with a good congregation, good 
music and a good sermon. Topics for our 
midweek (Wednesday) meetings through 
the next few weeks will be on the early 
leaders of our church: John Murray and 
the Great Idea (Dec. 5), Hosea Ballou 


and Interests 


and the New Bible, Elhanan Winchester 
and the Fire of God, Dr. Rush and the 
Sunday School. . 

Cambridge.—Rey. OttoS. Raspe, pastor. 
There were 165 persons present at the 
Home Coming Service on Sunday, Dee. 2. 
This was about 100 per cent increase over 
the average number attending Sunday 
morning worship. Mr. Cummings Lothrop 
and his family from the Second Church in 
Springfield came back to their old home 
church for this special observance. 

Lynn.—Revy. W. W. Rose, D. D., pastor. 
The new hymnal, ‘‘Praise and Service,” 
by H. Augustine Smith of the College of 
Music, Boston University, was dedicated 
in a brief, beautiful service on Sunday, 
Dec. 9. Dr. Smith was present to assist. 
The Gift-bearing Service is set for Dec. 16. 
At this service the church school joins the 
morning congregation. Toys, clothing, 
and food are gathered for distribution to 
those whose Christmas might otherwise 
be somewhat saddened. In order to reduce 
our “musical budget, some of the regular 
singers will be absent from Sunday to 
Sunday. By this arrangement the organi- 
zation is not broken up, and yet a con- 
siderable financial saving will be effected. 
Four students from the Tufts School of 
Religion led the junior and senior Unions 
on Dec. 2. There were about seventy-five 
present. On Dec. 9 the senior Union went 
over to Haverhill for a joint meeting with 
Dr. Henry R. Rose’s Union. 

South Acton.—Rev. Ernest H. Carritt, 
pastor. Our Rally Day Sunday saw a 
goodly number in attendance. The annual 
fair was a success in every way, and a 
substantial sum has been turned over to 
the treasurer. The J. N. Q. Girls will soon 
present ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,” the presen- 
tation to be given with marionettes. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville-—Rev.’ B. F. McIntire, 
pastor. The annual fair of the Woman’s 
League in November brought in over $400, 
and also served to realign with the church 
the few who had not recovered from the 
long summer vacation. The Leagaide, 
organized to enlist the younger ladies of 
the parish, has completed its second pros- 
perous year. This organization enables 
some of the young mothers who cannot 
leave their homes during the day to enjoy 
some social evenings and to work for the 
church. At their booth at the fair they 
netted $50, they have previously financed 
some improvements for the church school, 
and they will serve a supper for the children 
at Christmas. Our young people are to 
repeat on Christmas Sunday evening the 
pageant, ‘““Why the Chimes Rang.” A 
friend of our school has offered honor roll 
diplomas for perfect attendance of children 
at the church service, and the Sunday 


morning congregation is being brightened 
by a goodly number of children’s faces. 


Ohio 

Le Roy.—Rev. Edward A. Day, pastor. 
The church held a homecoming celebration 
on Sunday, Nov. 25. Many old members 
and friends of the church were present. 
The minister preached in the morning on 
“Your Right to Happiness.” Rev. A. [. 
Spanton, dean of Akron University, spoke 
in the afternoon on ‘‘Our Thought of God.” 
Mr. Spanton is a former minister of the 
Le Roy church. A supper was served at 
5.40. The closing service of the day was 
held at 7.45. Dean Thomas Graham, of 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, was 
the preacher. His theme was “‘Make Love 
Your Quest.” Dr. George Cross Baner 
followed with his communion service, con- 
ducted in the candlelight. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Robert Grenville Armstrong is 
secretary of the New Hampshire Congre- 
gational Conference. 

Robert H. Barber, a student in Crane 
Theological School and a graduate of 
Tufts College, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Crime and Mental Abnormality 
in the Joint Commission of Social Responsi- 
bility of the Y. P. R. U. and the Y. P. C. U. 

Rev. Stanley Manning is minister of the 
Universalist church in West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Thomas D. Eliot is professor of sociology 
at Northwestern University. 

Odell Shepard is Goodwin professor of 
English at Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Sheridan W. Bell, Jr., is a student in 
Yale Divinity School. During the summer 
of 1934 he was a field worker with the 
West Virginia Unemployment Relief Ad- 
ministration. 

* * 


GROVE HALL AND DR. BISSELL 


In services marked by simplicity and 
genuineness, the people of the Grove Hall 
Universalist Church and his fellow min- 
isters paid tribute to the work and char- 
acter of Dr. Flint M. Bissell, pastor. 

All day Sunday, Dec. 9, this celebration, 
which marked the completion of ten years’ 
pastorate at Grove Hall, was in the minds 
of his friends far and near. The exercises 
came to a climax Sunday night, when 
Frank A. Dewick spoke before a churchful 
of peovle and told Dr. Bissell that the 
church had taken a pew in his name in the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, and a life membership in the 
Massachusetts Universalist Missionary 
Association and the W. N. M. A. in the 
name of Mrs. Bissell. 

Dr. Bissell preached a simple, straight- 
forward, uplifting sermon at the morning 
service on Dec. 9. At 7 p. m. over two 
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hundred people assembled at the church 
for the special celebration. 

William V. Pett, organist and director, 
the ladies’ quartette, Mrs. Osgood, Miss 
Adams, Mrs. Boothby and Mrs. Keith, the 
male trio, Mr. Houghton, Mr. Edlund and 
Mr. Redgate, and Mrs. Pett, soloist, con- 
tributed much to the success of the service. 

Mr. Cornelius A. Parker, senior deacon 
of the church, Dr. Coons, State Superin- 
tendent, Dr. McCollester, Dr. Adelbert S. 
Hudson, Mr. Ambrose Warren, moderator 
of the church, Mr. Dewick and Dr. Bissell 
were the speakers. Rev. Harold I. Merrill 
offered prayer. 

A beautiful reception in honor of Dr. 
Bissell, largely attended, was held in the 
church parlors after the evening service. 

Mr. Parker said: ‘‘From the time that 
Dr. Tenney gave his wonderful inspiration 
to this movement, to the present, this 
church has meant much to me. When 
Dr. Bissell came we wondered how long 
the church could survive. There is no such 
question now. Joy and sorrow have come 
to Dr. Bissell, but through everything he 
has been the helpful friend and servant 
of his people.” 

Said Dr. Coons: ‘‘Dr. Bissell believes in 
his denomination and in his local church. 
He believes in his own group, and is loyal 
to all similar groups. He is strong in his 
pulpit, has a great warm heart, and has 
faced enough of both the hard and the 
bright to know what life means.” 

Dean McCollester, who spoke for Tufts 
College, greeted Dr. Bissell as a fellow 
alumnus and as a holder of an honorary 
degree from Tufts. 

He said: ‘‘There is something about him, 
a genuineness, a fineness, a vision, a love 
of people, that makes men love him. It 
was so in college days. It is so today. He 
has preached ably in this pulpit, but he 
has preached greater sermons as he has 
moved out among the people.” 

Dr. Hudson, of the First Unitarian 
Church in Dorchester, said: “I do not 
know that I ever heard Dr. Bissell use the 
word service, but his life has been a con- 
tinuous service of the church and the com- 
munity. Especially in the last five years 
of great need Dr. Bissell has rendered the 
service of a son of God who loves his 
fellowmen. I have seen this in an organi- 
zation called the Dorchester- Milton Fellow- 
ship of Ministers. Dr. Bissell is chairman 
of our committee on Community Service. 
In this work especially we have come to 
know, respect and love your pastor.” 

Mr. Ambrose Warren, moderator, read 
letters, from the General Superintendent, 
Dr. Etz, who was in Bridgeport, from 
Dean Skinner, and from Rev. G. H. 
Leming. He said a large number of others 
had been received. 

Mr. Dewick paid a beautiful tribute to 
Dr. Bissell as pastor and community 
worker, and to Mrs. Bissell, who has been 
ill for many months. Referring to Dr. 
Bissell as a pillar of strength to the de- 


nomination, Mr. Dewick said: ‘There is 
in Washington a National Universalist 
Memorial Church. Practically everything 
in it has been given to honor some Uni- 
versalist. In the vestibule is a tablet with 
the names of those thus honored. Now 
inscribed upon it is the name of Flint M. 
Bissell, for a pew has been taken in his 
name.” “You,” he said to Dr. Bissell, 
brought a wonderful helpmate. For years 
she gave herself without stint to this 
church. While latterly her health has not 
permitted her to be with us, we all have 
felt the n_ble influence of her life. Last 
Friday the Mission Circle of the church 
voted to provide her with a life member- 
ship in the Women’s National Missionary 
Association and the Massachusetts Mis- 
sionary Association.’ 

Dr. Bissell, called upon to speak, said 
that he felt like a very small hole in a very 
large doughnut. He said that practically 
everything said and done that night was 
a surprise. The lovely flowers from his old 
parish in Springfield, Vt., were a surprise. 
The fact that any celebration was to be 
held had been kept from him as long as 
possible. These memorials were a surprise. 
All of the beautiful things said about him 
were a surprise, but he thanked the 
speakers as much as if all they had said 
had been true. He blessed them for their 
“terminological inexactitude.” All that a 
pastorate at Grove Hall meant, he declared, 
was moving fast enough to keep up with 
the people. His reference to his dear com- 
panion of a lifetime and his expression of 
gratitude in her name was deeply moving. 


* * 


COMMISSION ON SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 
(Continued from page 1595) 

One of the primary aims of this com- 
mittee, aside from its actual welfare work, 
is to help young people to become socially- 
minded so that they may assist in organiz- 
lg life more humanely. 


5. Citizenship Committee 

How can we become better citizens? 
This is the main question with which this 
committee is concerned. Through avenues 
of investigation and diligent research of 
political and other fields, an attempt is 
made to lead young people closer to the 
democratic way of living. Not only has 
material been amassed for use in group 
meetings, but a definite list of projects 
which can be entered upon has been pre- 
pared. 


“, Crime and Mental Abnormality 


Committee 


This committee has recommended that 
groups be conducted on tours through 
various state institutions, as one way of 
acquainting young people with existing 
conditions in the field. A bibliography of 
plays dealing with crime was prepared. 
A study was made of (1) physical and men- 
tal make-up of criminals as individuals, 


(2) what constitutes crime, and (8) the re- 
lation of crime to society. 


7. Alcohol and Other Drugs 


During the year valuable contributions 
were made by this committee to the Com- 
mission’s library from which books may 
be borrowed by any society. A growing 
interest in the problem which alcohol pre- 
sents was indicated by several requests 
for speakers on the work of this committee. 
Although the committee has effected no 
practical application, considerable re- 
search has been done on the effect of alco- 
hol on the human organism, and in the 
coming year there is a possibility of co- 
operation between this committee and the 
Allied Youth Movement. 

Through the efforts of these commit- 
tees, the Commission on Social Responsi- 
bility aims to bring the great contribution 
of Liberal Religion into the Social and 
economic life of the world. 

Leona Handler, 


Secretary of the Commission. 
* * 


ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Dec. 16, Boston, Church of the Redemp- 
tion, morning service. 
Dec. 28, Norwood, Mass., morning ser- 
vice. 
Dec. 30, Baltimore, Md., morning ser- 
vice. 
* * 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Universalist Publishing House is 
offering two new Christmas stories in 
attractive booklet form, ‘““No Room at. 
the Inn,” and “‘When the Prince Came,”’ 
each 25 cents, a box of fifteen beautiful 
Christmas cards in envelopes for 50 cents, 
also a box of twelve cards for 60 cents. 
All are of unusual value. Address Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St.,. 
Boston. 

* * 
OPEN HOUSE ON CHRISTMAS EVE 


Universalists on Beacon Hill, Boston, 
true to the traditions of old Boston, will 
hold open house at Universalist Head- 
quarters Dec. 24, from 7.30 to 10.30 p. m. 
Remember to call at 16 Beacon St. in your 
rounds. 


* 


SHELDON CHRISTIAN ORDAINED 


Sheldon Christian, formerly of Somer- 
ville, Mass., was ordained into the Uni- 
versalist ministry at 7.30 p. m., Sunday, 
Dec. 9, in the Universalist church of 
Brunswick, Maine. 

Rev. William Dawes Veazie, pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah in Portland and 
Superintendent of Universalist churches 
in Maine, officiated. The invocation and 
responsive reading were by Rey. Thayer B. 
Fisher of Biddeford, and the Scripture 
reading was by Rev. B. B. Gibbs, pastor 
of All Souls Universalist Church of Port- 
land. 
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Mr. Christian was graduated with honors 
from the School of Liberal Arts at Tufts 
College in 1931 and from the School of 
Religion in 1938. He has been pastor of the 
Brunswick Universalist church for almost 


two years. 
* * 


AN APPEAL FROM NORTH 
CAROLINA 


We are greatly in need of more hymn 
books for North Carolina churches. Some 
of our churches here, I find, have no books 
at all. I have received a few from one of 
our New York churches, but not nearly 
enough. Any church having books can do 
a good piece of missionary work by sending 
them to me. 

W. H. Skeels. 

804 Raleigh St., 

Rocky Mount, N.C. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. Regular morning service 
every Sunday, 10.45. Rev. Robert Killam minister. 
1500 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connectieut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


* x 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 
1934 

Dec. 23. Christmas Sunday. 

1935 

Jan. 6. New Year’s Sunday. 

Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. S. S. A. American 


Missionary Offering). 
Jan. 13-20. Young People’s Week. 


Jan. 20. Young People’s Day. 
Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 
Apr. 21. Easter. 
May 5. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 
May 26. Memorial Sunday. 
June 9. Children’s Sunday, 
n 
GREATER BOSTON FEDERATION OF 
CHURCHES 


The annual meeting of the Greater Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches will take place Tuesday, Jan. 8, 
with probably an afternoon session at 3.30, a supper 
and address by some outstanding speaker. Place, 
Church of the New Jerusalem. 

Grace P. Reed, Assistant Secretary. 
* x 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

At the meeting on Nov. 26, 1934, Arthur W. Web- 
ster was accepted on letter of transfer from New 
Hampshire, and Lon Ray Call was accepted on 
transfer from New York. (Mr. Call was previously 


accepted into our fellowship in May, 1934, but no 

record seems to have been made with the New York 

Committee. Therefore, the action again on Nov. 26.) 
Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Edwin S. Burlingham 


The First Church in Providence suffers a severe 
loss in the death on. Dee. 7, 1934, of one of its most 
valuable members, Mrs. Mabel E. Howard Burling- 
ham. She had been active in the work of the church 
school and the women’s organizations. Her gracious 
presence was always an inspiration, and many were 
the ways in which she served. She was characterized 
by kindly good cheer and a very deep spiritual devo- 
tion. Her husband, Edwin S. Burlingham, is a deacon 
and the treasurer of First Church, and is also treasurer 
of the Rhode Island Universalist Convention. 

Funeral services, conducted by Rev. William 
Couden, were held at the church on Monday, Dee. 10. 
The large auditorium was well filled, thus testifying 
to the popularity of Mrs. Burlingham among friends 
in all walks of life. 


Mrs. Emma Proctor 


Mrs. Emma Proctor was born in Bloomfield, now 
Norridgewock, Me., the oldest child of Nathaniel and 
Adeline Bryant. The family soon moved to Dexter, 
where she received her education, and lived the most 
of her life. 

She lived a few years in Massachusetts cities with 
her daughter, Mrs. F. H.LaBree. After Mr. La Bree’s 
death she and her daughter returned to Dexter. Since 
her daughter’s marriage to Rev. William H. Gould, 
she has made her home.with them in Turner, Me. 
If she had lived until Dec. 31, she would have been 
ninety-seven years old. Her mother lived to be ninety- 
six, and her maternal giandmother ninety-nine. 

Mrs. Proctor kept her faculties of mind and spirit 
remarkably, being conscious within half an hour of the 
end. She was a truly Christian woman, kindly, loyal, 
generous, high-minded, and the oldest member of the 
Dexter Universalist church. 

She is survived by her daughter, one grandson, 


F. Harold La Bree of Milton, Mass., and two great 
grandsons, Kenneth and Frank La Bree. 

Funeral services were held at the house, conducted, 
at her request, by her son-in-law, assisted by Rev. 
G. W. Sias, pastor of the Turner church. Burial was 
in the family lot at Dexte:, where Rev. William J. 
Metz assisted in the committal service. 


James E. Darling 


James Estes Darling, eighty-eight years of age, the 
oldest man in Oxford, Mass., died at his home on 
Barton Street, Oxford, on the morning of Nov. 26. 
He was born in Oxford June 2, 1846, the son of Estes 
and Lucinda (Lanson) Darling. He married Miss 
Harriett Baker of Charlton in 1874. Mr. Darling is 
survived by two daughters, Mrs. Edith Ellis and 
Miss Grace Darling, and two grandchildren, Richard 
and Elizabeth Ellis. 

Mr. Darling served as town clerk of Oxford for 
thirty years. He was the village postmaster for two 
terms, and assistant postmaster for a number more 
years. In his younger years he conducted a bakery 
business. 

During his early married life, Mr. Darling was 
connected with the Universalist church of Webster, 
and while there was superintendent of the church 
school. 

In several ways Mr. Darling was a remarkable man. 
He was a natural lover of music, and an equally 
natural lover of knowledge. He was interested in the 
various choral societies of his neighborhood, and Io. 
a period was the organist at the Oxford Episcopa 
church. He was an inveterate reader, and his ac- 
quaintance with the best on science, literature, ana 
theology had the breadth and familiarity of a scholar. 

In these later years, Mr. Darling is best remembered 
for his faithful, whole-hearted service to the work 
which has been done in the old, historie church in 
Oxford. 

Funeral services were held from his home on 
Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 28, conducted by Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches in Massachusetts. Interment was in the 
South Cemetery, Oxford. Dr. Coons had the com- 
mittal service at the grave. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST WEEKLY 
In the 116th year of its history. 
Going still to families that it went to in 1819. 
Making new friends every day. 


Introduce it. 
Subscription $2.50 a year. 


Extend its influence. 


Talk it up. 


Ministers of all denominations $1.25. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Book S py Johannes 


(John van Schaick, Jr.) 


Price $2.50. To Leader Subscribers $1.00. 


1921 The Little Corner Never Conquered. Price $1.50. 
1923 Cruising Around a Changing World. 

1926 Cruising Cross Country. (Out of Print). 

1928 Nature Cruisings. 

19380 The Little Hill Farm. Price $1.00. 

1933 Love That Never Failed. Price $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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(Out of Print.) 
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H Wew Book by Conner 
In the Living Way 


Notes of Nature, Life, Ethics and 
Literature by Charles Chambers Conner. 


A work of the Driftwind Press, North 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


Says Dean Speight: ‘‘Mr. Conner is a 
preacher who knows that his hearers will 
not be content with a stone when they have 
asked for bread .... He offers them a 
confident, comprehensive and stimulating 
interpretation of life.” 


Price $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIBLE 


A guiding light 
—A source of 
inspiration! 


The 


All sizes 
and 
prices. 


Write 
for catalog 
or call at 

MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parte of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


A Christmas Gift Worth While 


There is nothing better or more 
appreciated than a good book for 
a gift at Christmas time. Your 
Publishing House carries a 
large assortment for you 
to choose from 


Six months 
One year - 
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Che Header for Christmas 
kk 


Do You Know Some 
One to Whom 


Che Best Christmas Gift 


would be a year’s subscription 
to the Christian Leader? 


Fifty-two reminders of Christmas 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Always send copy to 176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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$1.25 
2.50 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schc-+ 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 
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Crackling 
“Do you keep your cows in pasture?” 
asked the young housekeeper as she paid 
the milkman. 
“Certainly, madam.” 
“Well, I just wondered. You see, I’ve 
heard that pasteurized milk is so much 


better.”’—Chrislian Science Monitor. 
* * 


woe ES 


Some Qutstanding New Books 


Teacher had been giving a class of 
youngsters some idea of proverbs, and 
after the lesson she put some questions. 

“Birds of a feather do what, Peggy?” 
she demanded. 

“Lay eggs,’ piped Peggy, without hesi- 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


tation.—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


| 
Small Girl (to seven-year-old boy): Forty-two Years in the White House, Ike Hoover $3.50 | 
“Oh, I think you’re lots better looking America’s Tragedy, James Truslow Adams . 3.00 
than your daddy.” New Frontiers, Henry A. Wallace 2.00 | 
Boy (true ous of the motor na Se The Challenge to Liberty, Herbert Fioo¥ée. 1.75 | 
eae Re anraslavertmtodel America’s Hour of Decision, Glenn Frank . 2.50 | 
; * x While Rome Burns, Alexander Woolcott 2.75 
“Haven’t I seen you before?” asked the The Story of My Life, Marie, Queen of Roumania 4.00 
judge. Taking a City, Douglas Horton . 1.00 
“Maybe,” replied the tailor. “So hey My Own Story, Marie Dressler : é 2.50 
me oe me money I can’t remember their What I Like in Poetry, William Lyon PASE 5 2.15 
faces.’’—Case and Comment. 
x Intolerance, Winfred E. Garrison 2.50 
A psychologist now announces that the You Can Master Life, James Gordon Gilkey 1.75 
average human intelligence is that of a Christ and the Third Wise Man, John Oxenham 2.00 
Sah ag eae In that prea = a Religion Meets the Modern Mind, Russell H. Stafford 2.00 
a SOC eT wth oe calland Cae Social and Religious Problems of Young People, 
ee ngs Sidney Weston and Ralph Harlow . 1.75 
Hubby: “The bank has returned that Secret of Victorious Living, Harry Emerson Fosdick 1.50 
check.” The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks . 2.00 
Wife: “Isn't that splendid! What can Philosophy for Liberalism, Bruce W. Brotherston 2.00 = 
(le ud with it this time?”’—Answers New Era in Religious Education, Angus H. MacLean. 2.00 
iar Lee Forty Missionary Stories, Margaret Eggleston . 1.50 
“I see you're letting your little boy drive Deeds of Daring, Archer Wallace 1.00 
your car.” Mary Peters, Mary Ellen Chase ». 2.50 
“Yes, he’s still too young to be trusted as So Red the Rose, Stark Young : 2.50 
a pedestrian. sey Prong Transcript. The Taking of the Gry, John Masefield 2.00 
Neehbers “Where is yours brother Lamb in His Bosom, Caroline Miller 2.50 
Freddie?” Captain Nicholas, Hugh Walpole 2.50 
Freddie: “‘He’s in the house playing a The Magic Mirror, Elsie Singmaster. 2.50 
duet. I finished first.”—Arcanum Bulletin. The Peel Trait, Joseph Lincoln 2.00 
* * 
HOG RIDDLED BY Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, James Hilton. 1.25 
BULLETS EXPLAINS Dusk at the Grove, Samuel Rogers . 2.50 


SHOOTING REPORTS 


— Head Line in North Carolina paper. 
* * 
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We have a limited number of copies of “The Little Hill 
Farm” and “Love That Never Failed,’ each $1.00. Also “Na- 
ture Cruisings,’’ bound in red leatherette, for $1.00 (was $2.50). 
“‘Antiphonal Readings,” $1.00. 


Sometimes we can’t help getting the im- 
pression that the hig idea is to have the 
armament race and the human race end 
simultaneously.—Boston Herald. 

* * 

Old Gentleman: “‘Why are you fishing, 
my boy, when you ought to be in school?” 

Boy: “‘There, now! I knew I’d forgotten 
something.”’— Pathfinder. 


* *% 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street i, Ae “aah Boston, Mass. 
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“Tf I see anything funny I simply can’t 
keep a straight face.”’ 

“So that’s why you don’t shave your- 
self!” —Hachange. 
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